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PRICE TEN CENT 





Arlington Hotel 


Santa Barbara 


The Finest Summer Climate 


Sea bathing every day in the year. The best green turf 
golf links in California. Five minutes’ street car ride 
from the hotel. Special low rates during the summer. 


E. P, DUNN, Proprietor. 


—— 


FGYPT MACKINTOSHES 


RAGLAN and 


THE NILE BR Fovooue 
PALESTINE | | gy RAIN COATS 


Rubber and Oil 
Clothing . 
Rubber Boots 








EGYPT IS THE WINTER 


* # RESORT OF THE 
* & WORLD'S 400. 


are you going? 








We can send you a pamphlet tell- 
ing how to do the Nile Trip. 
Palestine, too. Shall we? 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


621 Market Street, San Francisco. 


'Belting, Packing 


and Hose 


©) DRUGGISTS’ 


RUBBER GOODS; 


> GOODYEAR 


RUBBER CO. 


R. H. Pease, President. 
F. M. Shepard Jr., Treas 
Cc. F. Runyon, See’y, 
573-575-577-579 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANGISCO. 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENT, igo! 


THE TEMPTING OF FATHER AN- 
THONY. By Georce Horton, author of 
‘* Like Another Helen,” etc. With six full- 
page illustrations. 12mo, pp. 246, $7.25. 
The love story of a young priest of modern Greece. 

A PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT. By 
CHARLTON ANDREWS. With twelve full-page 
illustrations. I2mo, pp. 400, $7.50. 

A “cloak and sword” romance, full of dash and spirit. 

LADY LEE and Other Animal Stories. By 
HERMON LEE EnsIGN. With eighteen full- 
page photogravure plates from original draw- 
ings. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 256, $2.00, 
**Lady Lee” is the story of a beautiful horse. 

ANNE SCARLETT. By Mary Imtay 
TayLor, author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 350, $7.25. 

A story of witchcraft days in Colonial Massachusetts. 

NANNA. A Story of Danish Love. From 
the Danish of HoLGerR DRACHMANN, by 
Francis F. Browne. 16mo, pp. 208, $7.00. 
A love idyll of unusual literary charm. 

TENNESSEE SKETCHES. By Louise 
PrEsTON Looney. 16mo, pp. 321, $7.00. 
Character drawing and local color from the South. 

JUELL DEMMING. By Acvzert L. Law- 
RENCE. 1I2mo, pp. 384, $7.25. 

The adventures of a young ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” in Cuba 
and South Africa. 

JUSTICE TO THE WOMAN. By Ber- 
NIE BABCOCK. 1I2mo, pp. 373, $7.25. 

A story involving « problem as old as human life. 

LINCOLN’S FIRST LOVE. By Carriz 
DouGLas WRIGHT. 16mo, $7.00. 

The story of Lincoln and Anne Rutledge. 

THE BATTLE INVISIBLE. By E.Ean- 
or C. REED. 12mo, pp. 330, $7.25. 

Clever and interesting stories of farm and country life. 

FROM ATLANTA TO THE SEA. By 
Byron A. Dunn, author of ‘‘ Battling for 
Atlanta,” etc. Illus., 12mo, pp. 408, $7.25. 
The latest volume in the ‘‘Young Kentuckians” series. 

AS A FALLING STAR. By ELEANor 
GayLorD PHELps. With frontispiece, deco- 
rative embellishments in the text, and dainty 
cover design. 12mo, pp. 100, $7.00. 

A delicate and touching story. 


WORD AND PHRASE. True and False 
Use in English. By JoszpH FITZGERALD. 


12mo, pp. 400, $7.25 net. 
A novel treatment of many vexing points in English. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN VERSE. 
By James L. ONDERDONK. With frontispiece 


portrait. 12mo, pp. 395, $7.25 net. 
From the Colonial period to the end of the 19th century. 





RUGS: ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENT- 
AL, Antique and Modern. A Book for 
Ready Reference. By Rosa BELLE Hott. 
30 full-page plates, 12 in the finest colortype 
process, anda map. Large 4to, pp. 175, gilt 
top, deckle edges, $5.00 met. 

%* Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, on hand- 
made paper, elegantly bound, $10.00 net. 
A thorough, complete, and compact reference book. 

AD ASTRA. Being selections from Dante, 
with illustrative designs by MARGARET and 
HELEN M. ArmstronG. Large 4to, $2.50 net. 
*%* Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, on Japan- 
ese vellum, $7.50 net. 

A sumptuous gift book for lovers of Dante. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 1828-1888. A Critical 
Biography. By Henrik J&GerR. Translated 
by WiLu1aAmM Morton Payne. With an addi- 
tional chapter covering the period from 1888 
to 1898. Photogravure frontispiece from 
a new portrait of Ibsen, and other illustra- 
tions. I2mo, pp. 315, $7.50 net. 

A new edition of this standard life, complete to date. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE GINGER JAR. 
Some Verses Gay and Grave. By R. C. 
RosE. 16mo, pp. 185, $7.00 net. 

Sprightly poems by a Chicago newspaper man. 

SWEDISH FAIRY TALES. By Anna 
WaAHLENBERG; translated by AxEL WAHLEN- 
BERG. Illus., small 4to, pp. 150, $7.00 net. 
Fairy stories in the style of Hans Christian Andersen. 

ZANZIBAR TALES. Told by the Natives 
of the East Coast of Africa. Freely trans- 
lated from the original by GEorGE W. BateE- 
MAN. Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 160, $7.00 net. 
Quaint tales from East Africa: folk-lore. 

BERNARDO AND LAURETTE. Being 
the Story of Two Little People of the Alps. 
By MarGueEriTE Bouvet, author of ‘‘Prince 
Tip Top,’’ etc. Iilustrated by Helen M. 
Armstrong. Small 4to, pp. 150, $7.00 net. 
The latest book by this popular author. 

MARGOT, THE COURT SHOEMAK- 
ER’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. MILtIcEentT 
E. Mann. Illus., small 4to, pp. 200, $7.00 vet. 
A Huguenot romance for young readers. 

MAGGIE McLANEHAN. By Gutie_ma 
ZOLLINGER, author of ‘‘The Widow O'Cal- 
laghan’s Boys.” Illus., 12mo, pp.300, $7 zez. 
An unusually bright and cheerful story. 

STORIES OF ENCHANTMENT, or the 
Ghost Flower. By JANE PENTZER MYERs. 


Illustrated, small 4to, pp. 150, $7.00 met. 
Twelve charming little stories for young people. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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HE most novel feature of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the new volume which 
begins with the November number, is a group of humorous stories an 
sketches by the best-known American humorists and by a number of contributors 


new in this field. Among those who will contribute are : 


« Mark Twain,” 
F.P.Dunne (««Mr. Dooley’’), 
Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus’”’), 
Edward W. Townsend, 
(«Chimmie Fadden’’) , 
George Ade, 


The magazine will contain, also, articles reminiscent of the older American humor- 


Ruth McEnery Stuart, 


James Whitcomb Riley, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, 


Gelett Burgess, 
Frank R. Scockton, 
Tudor Jenks, 

Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carolyn Wells, 


ists, beginning with 


Harry S. Edwards, 
Chester Bailey Fernald, 
Charles Battell Loomis, 
Oliver Herford, 

Elliott Flower, 

Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Beatrice Herford. 


‘*A RETROSPECT OF AMERICAN HUMOR” 


in the November number, written by Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia, and in- 
cluding portraits of the following : 


«* Artemus Ward,” 

«* Petroleum V. Nasby,”’ 

« Josh Billings,” 

«* Mark Twain,” 

John G. Saxe, 

«« Mrs. Partington,” 

« Miles O'Reilly,” 

Charles G. Leland 
(‘Hans Breitmann ’’), 

John Hay, 


«+ Bill Nye,” 

James Whitcomb Riley, 

Frank R. Stockton, 

+ Danbury News Man” 
(James M. Bailey), 

Donald G. Mitchell, 

H. C. Bunner, 

«¢ Sam Slick,” 

Eugene Field, 

Richard Grant White, 

‘«‘ Orpheus C. Kerr,” 


Capt. George H. Derby 

(« John Phoenix ’’), 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mortimer Thomson 

(“Q. K. Philander Doe- 

sticks, P. B.’’), 

James Russell Lowell, 
Charles Dudley Warner, 
Bret Harte, 
Frederick S. Cozzens. 


In the November CenturY the humorous features consist of 


TWO SHORT STORIES BY MARK TWAIN. 


«‘Recollections of Artemus Ward,’’ Three Humorous Negro Poems, 


By JAMES F. RYDER. 


«¢ First Lessons in Humor,”’ 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 


«The Indiscretion of John Henry,”’ 
A Tale of a Woman’s Club, 


By WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 





By OLIVER HERFORD. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


‘«¢Mr. Appleby’s Vote,”’ 
By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
Illustrated by Frost. 


‘¢ The Crocodile ; The Porcupine; 


The Tortoise.’’ 
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CENTU RY 





of American Humor” 











THE OLD AND THE NEW WEST 


a ie 


will be described and illustrated during the 
- coming volume of THE CENTURY, in a series 
of vivid articles by Emerson Hough, author 
of “The Story of the Cowboy,” describing 
the early emigration movements, with illustrations by 

Frederic Remington; to be followed by a series of pa- 

pers by Ray Stannard Baker on the great Southwest 
of to-day, including “‘ The Desert,” “Irrigation.” etc. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


contributes “The Legend of the White Reindeer” to the November CENTURY,— a 
thrilling story of the North, with his own illustrations. 


A NOVELETTE BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


begins in the November CentuRY,— “ Barbarossa,” a dramatic sketch in four parts, 
illustrated by the German artist Werner Zehme. This will be followed by a nov- 
elette by ANNE DoucLas SEDGWICK, author of “The Confounding of Camelia,” etc. 
Other novelettes will follow. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


is affectionately described in an article on some of his personal chapoctuntetion, 
written by Secretary John D. Long ; and the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., who has 
made a careful study of the subject, writes on “The Assassination of Kings and 
Presidents.” There are poems on the recent tragedy, and editorials. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


is to be delightfully treated by Eliot Gregory (“The Idler”). His first paper, enti- 
tled “ Our Foolish Virgins,” profusely illustrated by a new artist, appears in November. 


ART FEATURES. 


Mr. Timothy Cole, who is engraving for Tur Century in Europe, will follow his 
wonderful series of Italian, Dutch, and English masters with a number of engrav- 
ings showing the greatest work of the old Spanish masters. The first of these ap- 
pears in November, another striking illustrative feature of which is three full-page 
pictures by Castaigne, Howard Pyle, and Keller, illustrating scenes in “ Don Quixote.” 









4 : to THE Century should begin with this No- 
New Subscriptions vember number, price $4.00 a year. Send to 
the publishers for a prospectus illustrated in color. ‘Address 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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LINE 
BOSTON 


t 
CIBRALTAR 
NAPLES 
CENOA and 
ALEXANDRIA 


ECYPT 
S.S. COMMONWEALTH 


(New twin-screw, 13,000 tons) 


S.S. CAMBROMAN 


(5,000 tons) 
Sailings Nov. 27, 1901, Jan. 15 (Gibral- 
tar, Genoa, Naples), Jan. 4, Feb.12, 
1902 (Alexandria). 
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DOMINION 
LINE — 


The steamers in the Dominion Tine 
service are splendid ships of the finest 
construction, and offer the choicest ac 
commodations. Service and cuisine per 
fect. Large staterooms, fine promenade 
decks. The Commonwealth is Twin 
Screw, 600 feet long, and the largest 
steamship which has ever entered the 
Mediterranean. 

Send for “The Mediterranean Illus 
trated,” an exquisite booklet. 
For sailings, rates, etc., apply to 


RICHARDS MILLS & CO. 
77-81 State St., BOSTON 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
E. H. LOW, 1123 Broadway, N.Y. 
D. TORRANCE & CO., Montreal, Can. 
T.H.LARKE, - + Minneapolis, Minn 
A. F. WEBSTER, - - Toronto, Ont 
or any agency of THOS. COt'K & SUN and 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 


































A Message 
from Julia Marlowe. 
‘I consider ‘Orangeine’ the most 


wonderful remedy for headache, 
= or fatigue that I have ever 
nown.’* 


Business Men, Toilers, Law- 
yers, Clergymen, Ladies 
of Society and Shop, 
Trained Nurses, Dentists 
and Prominent Physicians 
= extol the wide 

uman usefulness of 
Orangeine. We have thou- 
sands of expressions like 
the following: 


“The best remedy I have ever 
tried for sick headache.’’—Miss 
Estelle H. Brown, St. George, Maine. 

Mr. J.P.Spanier, European Agent 
for the Great Atchison Railway, 
writes from Rome: ‘‘After a tedious 
journey one powder puts new life into 
me, and eures most violent head- 
ac es.’ 

Hon. Graeme Stewart, Chicago, 
says: ‘‘A package of ‘Orangeine 
with your full directions, is doctor 
and nurse combined, but best of all 
@ cure.’’ 

Miss Emily A. Stoney, superin- 
tendent Nurses’ Training. School, 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, Rock Island, 
Ill.,says: ‘*‘ ‘Orangeine’ is invalua- 
ble to brain workers.’’ 

‘Tt does good every time.’’—Al- 
fred G. Bauer, manager Sprague, 
Warner & Co.'s advertising depart- 
ment. 

**Without doubt the finest powders 

in the world for headache.’’ —J.E. 

Richardson, Supt.Turner Worsted 
Co., Ravenua, Ohio. 






receipt of 2-cent stamp we will 
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Wm. Gillette writes: 


*‘A4 most wonderful remedy. I 
have tried hundreds and find ‘Or- 
angeine’ the only certain headache 
cure and the only one with absolutely 
nv bad after effects.’’ 


Orangeine 


és a harmless 5-grain powder 
delicately bulanced by years 
of test. Stops all pain and 


CURES 


Headache, Neuralgia, 
Woman’s Ills, 
Fatigue, Nervousness, 

,. Colds, Grip, 
Asthma, Indigestion, 
and Every 
Common Ailment. 


——— 


Brigadier General Fielding, of the 
**Volunteers of America,’’ writes: 
** ‘Orangeine’ is highly prized by 
our soldiers and is largely distrib- 
uted under my personal super- 
vision.’’ 














Dr. M. H. Aspinwall, Manage 
Keely Institute, London, writes: ‘‘I 
cannot get along in this climate 
without ‘Orangeine.'”’ 

Dr. Edwin Brown, of Philadelphia, 
says: ‘‘‘Orangeine’ works like a 
charm._ I would not be without it.’’ 


*“Grangeine”’ is sold by druggists where it has been introdaced in 10, 25 and 50 cent pack " 
be glad to mail Trial Package Free with full 4 om 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, Ill. 

















Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe says: 
‘I am delighted to testify to the 
magic etfect of ‘Orangeine.’ I am 
fearful of patent medicines, but 
‘Orangeine’ has no depressing after 
effects.’’ 






Mr. Joshua T. Butler, Secretary 
Corporation Liquidating Company, 
New City, says: ‘‘I have 
found ‘Orangeine’ an effective cure 
for violent headaches of several 
years standing.’’ 

Dr. J.F.Spalding, Portland, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘I am delighted with th 
results obtained from ‘Orangeine’ 
for nervousness, insomnia and 
thirteen cases of grip with severe 
complications.’’ 

Mrs. Helen J. Heath, Groton, Vt., 
writes: ‘*Two boxes of ‘Orangeine’ 
cured Neuralgia in my head and 
face, following severe ‘Grip,’ and I 
believe saved me from a prolonged 
sickness and a big doctor's bill.’’ 

Mr. Durbin Horne, of the grea 
Pittsburg firm, Joseph Horne foo" 
says: ‘* ‘Orangeine’ isa great pre- 
scription. It 
claim.’’ 

‘“‘A sure preventive of various 
dione Gore ——- to New Eng- 
and’’—H.H. Bradstreet, Sec’ Ss. 
Steel Co., Boston. 7 

‘For fatigue—like champagne 
only more lasting and beneficial,’’ 
writes the ‘‘best beloved’’ of Amer- 
ican actresses. . 

Prof. Macdonald, of the Hartford 
‘Tiocteation Cousinary. cave: ‘‘Sup- 

ies stimulant and nourishme 
Body = brain.’’ ceneed 

Lt.-Col. R. I. Eskridge, 23d In- 
fantry, Fort Douglas, Utah, writes: 
** ‘Orangeine’ will not only relieve 
sick headache but will cure it.’’ 


On 
information. 


meets your every 
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INSURANCE 






A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. ve 


























nn is 5 0a.d seb KAeK nA se eee ek eae $12,000,000 
i a a eal ds kd gl wd kcolas 60:6 Wain ha biarel a aks RErd 4 OOS - 2,000,000 
a a id a aes gr ela aorene Aiecsid bik we did aiGIRIE 40.0.6 250,000 
re at ee er ere 100.000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 
To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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(f PASS all my hours in a shady old 
grove, 
But I live not the day when I see 
not my love. 
I survey evely walk now my Phyllis is 
gone, 
And sigh when I think we were there all 
alone. 
Oh, ’tis then, oh, ’tis then that I think 
there’s no hell 
Like loving, like loving, like loving too 
well.” 


(From Song by Charles II to Nell Gwynne.) 
The student of his- 


tory and the lover of 
the drama will turn 
back the pages of the 
past to find a clue to 
the reason for the pe- 
rennial interest in 
Nell Gwynne, which 
has lately had one of 
its periodical out- 
bursts in the presen- 
tation of two notable 
plays, reproducing 
with more or less fidelity scenes con- 
nected with the times of Charles II. and 
the most picturesque figure of his disso- 
lute Court. The play, by Paul Kester, 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” was intro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre in Lon- 
don by Julia Neilson; and, at the same 
time, “English Nell,” evolved from the 
novel of Simon Dale and adapted by An- 
thony Hope and Edward Rose, was intro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre by 
Marie Tempest. 
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by (lara Bewick (ol by. 


The question may well be asked why, 
of all the rollicking, unscrupulous, frivo- 
lous, and intriguing women that sur- 
rounded Charles II., the name of Neil 
Gwynne is the only one that has any fas- 
cination now, as it seems to have been 
the only one in that day which captivated 
the popular heart. Moll Davis drew the 
crowd from Old Drury to the Duke’s, and 
bewitchea the King with her pathetic ren- 
dering of that tearful ballad, ‘“My Lodg- 
ings on the Cold Ground,” but she was 
a brainless beauty, and passed speedily 
into oblivion. Lucy 
Waters gave the 
King his best-beloved 
son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was al- 
lowed to wear the 
royal arms without 
the bar sinister, and 
make royal _ proces- 
sions through the 
country, and who be- 
came the center of 
the determined ef- 
forts of the Protestants to exclude the 
Duke, of York from the succession, yet 
her name is only the shadowiest of mem- 
ories. Lady Castlemaine beguiled the 
King from the tedium of governing inso- 
much that he and his courtiers engaged 
at her house in a frolicsome moth-hunt 
while the Dutch were burning Chatham. 
Barbara Palmer had sufficient power over 
the King to secure the title of Duchess 
of Cleveland and the position of Lady of 
the Bedchamber, despite the protests of 
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the neglected Queen, Catherine of Bra- 
ganza. The Frenchwoman, Louise de 
Querouaille, became Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, made and unmade ministers, 
headed factions, meddled in international 
politics, brought the King into the Catho- 
lic fold, and intruded herself upon his 
death bed. But the man in the street 
knows and cares nothing for any of these, 
nor was it of any of these that the King 
thought in his dying moments. “Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury,” who had been per- 
haps the one human being who had loved 
him unselfishiy and unobtrusively, was 
his last care on earth, as he said with 
his dying breath, to his successor: “Don’t 
let poor Nelly starve.” 

The gamut of human fortune was well- 
nigh run in the career of Nell Gwynne, 
herring seller, orange girl, actress, mis- 
tress of Buckhurst’s princely home, favor- 
ite of the King, progenitor of many of the 
noble families of England, her funeral 
sermon preached in a splendid church 
by an Archbishop, every spot where she 
lived a shrine for popular sentiment, 
every tradiulon with regard to acer cher- 
ished as a part of English history; anu 
now, more than three hundred years after 
her death, English-speaking audiences 
in two hemispheres are moved io laugh- 
ter at the wit and to tears by the pathos 
of the life of the “unwedded, uncrowned 
Peasant Queen of England.” 

Eleanor Gwynne was born in a smail 
house in Hereford, at the rear of an inn 
called the Royal Oak. It was in a lane 
now known as Gwynne street, and, curi- 
ously enough, was part of the wall of the 
Episcopal Palace, so Duncombe, the local 
historian says, in which her grandson, 
James Beauclerk, D. D., lived for forty 
years as the Bishop of Hereford. He died 
there in 1787, being in his eighty-fifth 
year. It was stated in the Athenaeum 
for September Ist, 1883, that the then Bis- 
hop of Hereford had given his consent 
to the fixing a marble tablet to Nell 
Gwynne on his garden wall. The house 
in which she was born was pulled down 
somewhere about 1867, at the request of 
the Bishop, because he was annoyed at 
the great number of visitors. 

Nell did not live long at Hereford. Dr. 
Doran says she early ran away, but it 
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seems more likely that she went to Lon- 
don decently with her parents, who, while 
she was still quite young, lhved in the 
coal-yard in Drury Lane, within the sound 
of Bow Beus, and kept a fruit stall in Cov- 
ent Garden. It was from this fruit stall 
that Nelly got her oranges to sell in the 
theatre, but this was not her first essay 
in the art of making a living, according 
to Rochester, who says: 


“Her first employ was with open throat 
To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat.” 


Another writer says she wandered from 
tavern to tavern cheering tae company 
after dinner with her merry songs. 

So the pretty orange girl was already 
a step upward in the social scale, and as 
she was ambitious as she was pretty, the 
next thing was to get into the ranks of 
those whom she saw win the adulation of 
the men who bought her fruit and praised 
her rosy cheeks. It was not difficult in 
those days for a pretty girl to get behind 
the footlights, and Nelly had a graceful 
figure, red-brown hair, and a saucy face, 
from which the “wonderful killing eyes” 
would almost disappear when _ she 
laughed. Nell played her parts fairly 
well. ter tiny feet showed to good ad- 
vantage in the jigs which “made the pit 
c.ap and swe,” as Fletcher teils in the 
epilogue to his “Comedy of the Chances.” 
Between the years 1665 and 1682 she per- 
formed in nineteen plays. Oldys in his 
“Notes on the Drama” mentions among 
the plays in which she appeared “The 
Great Favorite, or the Duke of werma,” 
and “The Indian Woman, a Tragedy.” 

Nell Gwynne had a lover even in her 
poorest days, and, according to an anec- 
dote discovered in an old book with the 
note prefixed “an account which Basil 
Montague somewhere read of Nell 
Gwynne when he was a child,” when some 
one asked her about her first sweetheart, 
she made the following reply: 

“My first love, you must know, was a 
link-boy, and a very good soul he was, 
too, poor Dick, and had the heart of a 
gentleman. God knows what has be- 
come of him; but when I last saw him 
he said he would love me to his dying 
day. He used to say that I must have 
been a Lord’s daughter, for my beauty, 
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and that I ought to ride in my coach, 
and he behaved to me as if Idid. He, 
poor boy, would light me and my mother 
home, when we had sold our oranges, to 
our lodgings in Lewkenor’s Lane, as if 
we had been ladies of the land. He said 
he never felt easy for the evening till he 
had asked me how I did; then he went 
gaily about his work, and if he saw us 
home at night he slept like a prince. 


Drury Lane. 


I shall never forget when he came flush- 
ing and stammering and drew out of his 
pocket a pair of worsted stockings for 


my naked feet. It was bitter cold 
weather, and I had chilblains which made 
me hobble about till I cried, and what 
does poor Richard do but work hard like 
a horse and buy me those worsted stock- 
ings. My mother told him to put them 
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on, and so he did, and his warm tears fell 
on my chilblains, and he said he should 
be the happiest lord on earth if the stock- 
ings did me any good.” 

The stage days of Drury Lane brought 
more comforts to the family, and it must 
have been at this time that they moved 
out of the coal yard and took lodgings in 
the “Cock and Pie,” a tavern in the west 
side of Drury Lane, which dated back to 


the time of Henry VII. As late as 1858 
the landlord proudly said to a visitor: 
“See, this is a noted room; this was Nell 
Gwynne’s parlor. Here it was that Pepys 
saw her as he records in his diary under 
date May 1, 1667: ‘To Westminster, in 
the way meeting many milkmaids with 
their garlands upon their pails, dancing 
with a fiddler before them. I saw pretty 
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Nelly standing at her lodging’s door in 
Drury Lane in her smock sieeves and 
bodice looking upon me. She seemed a 
mighty pretty creature.’” The house 
was pulled down in 1891. 

In poverty which she hated; with 
beauty of which the only use she knew 
for women was to secure money or favor 
from men; with a wit to seize any ladder 
that would lift her a step higher; with 
the tempter always near; and with the 
loose morals of the day, it is not strange 
that the fine house, the jewels, the ser- 
vants, and the flattery which Lord Buck- 
hurst offered her, allured her from the 
stage. After a year she became the mis- 
tress of Charles II., and, if it were possi- 
ble for the dissolute King to be attached 
to any one, it might well have been Nell 
Gwynne. While we need not go as far 
as Tom Duffett did in dedicating ‘The 
Spanish Rogues” to her, congratulating 
himself that he was “the first who has 
taken the boldness to tell her in print 
that next to her beauty her virtues are 
the greatest miracle of the age;” or even 
Alpha Behn, who dedicated a book of 
poems to her; yet we must concede that 
she did as little harm and, perhaps, as 
much good as was possible to one in her 
situation. She did not intrude herself 
upon the Queen; she had nothing to do 
with politics or intrigues; as a daughter 
of the people she suited the democratic 
tastes which the King had imbibed during 
his exile; and yet there was a nobility 
of spirit which scorned meanness and 
hypocrisy; she was kind and charitable 
and loyal-hearted and the people loved 
her, men and women alike, and they wept 
when she died, and all her faults faded 
out of memory. 

The founding of Chelsea Hospital for 


pensioners is popularly attributed to Nell 


Gwynne, and the story as it is current 
among the common people is thus related 
by an omnibus driver to an inquiring 
passenger. Being asked what he knew 
of Nell Gwynne he garrulously replied: 

“Ah, Nell was one of the right sort. 
She’d a warm ’art and was good to the 
pore. Now where would them old pen- 
sioners be” (pointing to some veterans 


smoking as they sauntered along to 
Chelsea Hospital) “but for Nell Gwynne? 
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Well, it was like this: One cold day King 
Chawles was taking a walk in Hyde Park 
with Nell, when a white-haired old man 
in rags, with bare feet, passed by; and 
Nelly ups and says: ‘Chawles, I’ve for- 
got my purse; give the old man a guinea.’ 
‘Certainly, my dear,’ says Chawles, and 
feels in all his pockets. ‘Blow me light, 
Nell,’ says he, ‘I ain’t only half a crown.’ 
Nell snatches the money and runs off after 
the old cove, and gets it out of him that 
he were a stony-broke old soldier what 
had fit for Chawles’ father, and that 
hadn’t got chick or child in the world; 
and that when she gives him the five bob 
he bursts out crying. Then Nell cries, 
and Chawles cries, and they all does a 
good blubber together, and makes it up 
then and there that the old soldier was 
to have a pension. Of course Nelly gave 
Chawles a good talking to—said he ought 
to be ashamed of ’isself—forgettin’ them 
as ’ad bled for ’im and ’is; and she never 
let ’im be until he’d built Chelsea Hos- 
pital. Well, that’s the yarn old Corporal 
Progers tells me and he oughter know 
if any man does.” 

Another story is told illustrating Nelly’s 
generosity. At a musical entertainment 
given at her house in Pall Mall (where 
the Christian Knowledge Society has its 
headquarters now) Charles and his 
brother James were present and were de- 
lighted. She told Charles to show that 
he did not speak like a courtier by giving 
the performers a handsome present. 
Charles fumbled in his pockets but found 
not even a crown. “James,” he said, 
“have you any money about you?” 
“Yes,” replied James, “but not more than 
a guinea or two.” “QOdd’s fish,” laughed 
Nelly, “what company have I got into?” 

In her will Nelly directed that the 
debtors in White Cross Prison should be 
provided daily with a certain number of 
loaves of bread and she charged her son 
to lay out £20 a year for the release of 
poor debtors from the same prison. Nor 
did she forget her family. She brought 
about a good marriage for her sister 
Rose with Captain John Cassells, a gen- 
tleman who devoted his fortune to the 
service of the Crown and was rewarded 
with a pension and an office. Her mother 
was put into a neat house in Chelsea by 
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Julia Nielson as “Nell Gwynne.” 


the waterside, where, however, she came 


to a sad end in her fifty-sixth year by 


She 
Nelly 


falling from her chair into the river. 
was interred in St. Martin’s and 
put up a monument to her memory. 

If Nelly’s charity made her loved, her 
wit made her feared by her rivals. Sev- 
eral stories are told of how she got the 
better of the Duchess of Portsmouth, with 
whom she was always having tiffs. They 
were both dining with the King one 
evening, and the Duchess, trying to be 
witty, said of the two chickens on the 
table, ““Here’s: one, and another’s two; 
and one and two make three.” “Oh, 
very well,” said Nelly, ‘if that is the way 
you count, here’s one for the King,’”— 
helping him— and one for me,’—putting 
it on her own plate—‘“‘and you can have 
the third.” 

The Duchess claimed relationship with 
nearly all the royalty of Europe, and es- 
pecially with that of France. Whenever 


a member of the reigning house of France ° 


died she put on deep mourning. One day 
the death of a Bourbon prince and of the 
Khan of Tartary was announced at the 
same time. The Duchess soon appeared 
in solemn black, whereupon Nell retired 
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to her room and soon returned garbed 
in the panoply of woe. One of the ladies 
in waiting asked Nell for whom she was 
in mourning. “For my dear cousin, the 
Khan of Tartary,’ was her reply. ‘Ah, 
I did not know you were related to that 
dignitary,” said the lady. “Oh, yes,” said 
Nell, “he was the same relation to me 
that the Prince was to Mlle. Querouaille.” 

Nelly’s wit won her way with the King. 
It is said one day she called to her child, 
“Come hither, you little bastard, and 
speak to your father.” “Nay, Nelly,” said 
the King, “do not give the child such a 
name.” “Your Majesty,” she answered, 
“has given me no other name by which 
I may call him.” Upon this the King gave 
him the name Beauclerk. 

Another tradition is that as the King 
had given her son no title she held him 
out of an upper window of Lauderdale 
House saying to the King, “Unless you 
do something for your son, nere he goes.” 
Charles called out, “Stop, Nelly, save the 
Earl of Burford.” 

This same child was created Duke of 
St. Albans in 1683. He married Diana de 
Vere, daughter of the 20th and last Earl 
of Oxford, and had nine children of whom 
the eighth was the Bishop of Hereford 
before mentioned. The present Duke of 
St. Albans is an extra Aide to Lord Cur- 
zon in India. His sister, and half brother 
and sisters are: Lord Osborne De Vere 
Beauclerk, who went to South Africa 
with the 17th Lancers; Lady Louisa 
Loder, wife of the member for Brighton; 
Lady Moyra Cavendish; Lady Sybil Las- 
celles, daug...er-in-law to the English Am- 
bassador to Berlin; Lady Kathleen Som- 
ersett, daughter-in-law to Lady Henry 
Somerset, the President of the World’s 
W. C. T. U., and Lady Alexander DeVere 
Beauclerk. 

It is hardly probable that giving Nell’s 
family the name of Beauclerk was due to 
a sudden impulse on the part of the king, 
but it would seem rather to have been 
done on the advice of a coterie who were 
determined to secure a Protestant suc- 
cession and wished to have it in the di- 
rect line. The Earl of Shaftesbury was 
the leader of the anti-Duke of York fac- 
tion, which was trying to have the Duke 
of Monmouth declared the heir to the 
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Crown; and he was far too shrewd a man 
not to note the strong hold which Nelly 
had on the popular imagination, and 
doubtless wished to have another card 
to play in the interests of the Protestant 
party. All the other illegitimate children 
were given modern names, such as Fitz- 
roy and Lenox, and there must have been 
some premeditated reason for Charles 
going back to the Twelfth Century to give 
Nell’s children the family name of Henry 
I. Henry I was of the old Welsh family 
of the name of Beauclerk which always 
had Gwynnes among its descendants, and 
Eleanor’s father, James Gwynne, is said 
to have been a poor Royalist Welsh Cap- 
tain. Nothing would have been easier 
than to have the idea take root in the 
minds of the people that their favorite 
had royal blood in her veins, and so pre- 
pare the way for the recognition of her 
children as heirs to the throne. But if 
any such thing was seriously thought of, 
it and all other plans and schemes were 
thwarted by the marriage of Mary, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of York, to William, 
Prince of Orange, which ensured the 
Protestant succession. 

Nell herself was a staunch Protestant, 
and as such was the people’s idol, while 
they detested tne French Louise de 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, who 
was believed to be in the pay of the 
French King to worm out State secrets 
from the King of England. On one oc- 
casion Nell’s coach was stopped by a 
threatened mob who mistook it for that 
of the Duchess. Nelly leaned out of the 
window and called out, “Let me go, good 
people, I am the Protestant woman.” 
Whereupon tne mob cheered her and let 
her proceed. 

The houses where Nell Gwynne iived 
are landmarks about which every tradi- 
tion is cherished. Lauderdale House, one 
of the fine ola mansions of Highgate, is 
associated with Nell’s memory. Charles 
used to borrow it when he had sent Lau- 
derdale off to Scotland “on the Devil’s 
business” and here he enjoyed himself 
as a private gentleman, regardiess of the 
fact that the late Protector’s house 
frowned at him from across the way. 

Nell’s Chelsea home was afterwards 
occupied by Addison for a number of 
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years, and he gives us a glimpse of its 
pretty garden in an invitation he sends 
to a friend to attend his concert. “It 
begins,” he wrote, “precisely at six in 
the evening, and consists of a robin red- 
breast, and a bullfinch. There is a lark 
that by way of overture, sings and 
mounts, until she is almost out of hearing. 
The whole is concluded by-a nightingale.” 

No. 38 Prince’s Street, Leicester Square, 
was occupied by Nelly for some time. 
The Royal Mews at Windsor is now on 
the site of Burford House, which was 
given to Nelly in trust for her son 
Charles. She seems to have lived at 
several places in Pall Mall. It is a tra- 
dition of the College of Physicians that 
Sydenham, the great physician, lived and 
died in the house in Pall Mall which was 
originally Nell Gwynne’s. For the last 
sixteen years of her life she lived on the 
South side of Pall Mall in her own house. 
It was at first granted to her on a long 
lease, but she refused it on those con- 
ditions, and the King then had it con- 
veyed to her by act of Parliament. Some 
authorities say its garden led down to 
St. James’ Park, but the author of “Old 
and New London” contradicts this, and 
says it was as nearly as possible where 
the Army and Navy Club now stands. 

Only one letter written by Nelly’s own 
hand is known to be in existence, and 
this was to her mantua-maker. She could 
with difficulty sign her own name. In 
1809 a letter from her written for her by 
her maid, perhaps, was found among the 
papers in Ormond Castle. In 1858 it sold 
at auction for £13. In the secret service 
records in the British Museum are un- 
signed letters from her to James II which 
seem to indicate that he was very dila- 
tory about acting on his brother’s in- 
junction, not to let poor Nelly starve. 
They show the finer side of Nelly’s 
nature. She writes: 

“Had I suffered for my God as I have 
done for your house and you, I should 
not have needed either your kindness or 
justice to me. I beseech you not to do 
anything to the settlement of my business 
till I speak with you and appoint me by 
Mr. Graham when I may speak with you 
privately. God make you as happy as 
my soul judges you may be.” 
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A later letter shows her wish was 
granted, for she says: “This world is 
not capable of giving me a greater joy 
and happiness than your Majesty’s favor. 
Not as you are King and so have it in 
your power to do me good, having never 
loved your brother and yourself upon 
that account, but as to your persons. 
Had he lived he told me before he died 
that the world should see by what he 
did that he had both love and value for 
me; and that he did not do for me as 
my mad Lady Woster. He was my friend 
and allowed me to tell him all my griefs 
and did like a father advise me and 
told me who was my friend and who was 
not. So the honor your Majesty has done 
me by Mr. Graham has given me great 
comfort, not by the present you sent me 
to relieve me out of the last extremity, 
but by the kind expressions he made me 
of your kindness to me which to me is 
above all things in this (world) having, 
God knows, never loved your brother or 
yourself interestedly. All you do for me 
shall be yours, it being my resolve never 
to have an interest but yours, and as 
long as I live to serve you and when I 
die, to die praying for you.” 

Nelly was faithful to the King’s mem- 
ory, refusing an offer of marriage from 


Lord Wilmot, and if she did it somewhat 
coarsely, as the tradition goes, saying it 
was not fit that the dog should lie where 
the lion had slept, it was but according 
to the speech of the day. 

Nelly had said she was resolved to 
grow fat and look young until she was 
forty, and then slip out of the world with 
the first wrinkle and the reputation of 
twenty-five. She died at the age of 
thirty-seven, and was buried at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, that grand old 
church overflowing with weeping mourn- 
ers. Archbishop Tenison preached her 
funeral sermon and said: “She died 
repentant, just in time to save her soul,” 
and with this clerical introduction be- 
fore the bar of the merciful All-Father 
let charity draw a curtain over the faults 
and the frailties of the “unwedded Peas- 
ant Queen.” The gross and tawdry real- 
ities of the most licentious age of Eng- 
we see a child of the people in her inmost 
lish history fade into the shadows, and 
nature unspoiled by the acidents of low 
birth, base surroundings, and irresistible 
temptations, and retaining amid the cor- 
ruptions of court life a heart that was 
kindly, faithful, and forgiving. The good 
bishop did not condemn her; let us re- 
member only the best of her. 





THE INCAPABLE. 
By ELWYN HOFFMAN. 


Below him lie the fields he scorns to till, 

Above him shine the heights he cannot reach; 
The sirens of the dream behaunt him still, 

And still the burdened ox’s groan doth reach 
Up from the length’ning furrow, that turns down 
Together, hopes and daisies, one by one! 
Incapable! Hell coined that bitter word 

To be the bearer of a special sting; 

A sting more keen than felt by those who’ve erred 

Against the laws of God’s administ’ring! 
Incapable! Paused half-way up the height 

Hell sends its heralds to him with the night. 


A grievous plight is his, but who’s to blame? 
Where stands the soulless father of the fault? 
Who sent him lust of power—dream of fame,— 
And taught his soul from low tasks to revolt? 
Who made him hate his sire because he plods? 
Who gave him vain desires and fragile gods? 














T was a raw morning in early No- 

vember; the first snow was drifting 

before the northeast wind that swept 

down Biue Canyon by the Lone Trail 
Mine, and drifting with it were the last 
stray leaves of autumn. 

Mollie was chopping wood in the yard 
back of her cabin, and the Superintend- 
ent’s wife was watching her from the 
side window of the next house. 

Mollie was barefoot and disheveled of 
hair, and scantily wrapped in a gay In- 
dian blanket; the Superintendent’s wife 
was clad in a warm morning gown. 

Mollie was an Indian squaw, a very 
handsome one; the Superintendent’s wife 
was a refined New England woman, with 
very definite ideas as to how things 
should be in this world; Mollie was one 
of the things that should not be—the In- 
dian wife and housekeeper of Jim Long, 
the foreman of the mine. The relation, 
according to Mollie’s simple, savage code, 
was all that it should be. As for Jim 
Long, big, burly Missourian—-his was the 
convenient code by which many early 
settlers availed themselves of the Indian 
standard to get themselves wives and 
housekeepers without complicated legal 
forms. There was little force of public 
opinion to gainsay these “marriages de 
convenances.” Jim was a valuable man 
at the mine, where responsible men were 
hard to get, and he held his position in 
spite of his shady domestic status, and 
Mollie had been the proud mistress of 
his spacious cabin for four years, ruling 
house and man with steady hand. 

Mrs. Barton, coming to the camp four 
weeks before, had been much shocked by 
the loose moral standard of her next door 
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neighbors, but was forced to accept it 
with the protest that she accorded to 
many other things in camp life. And 
having accepted it, she soon found her- 
self watching the Indian woman with 
a curiosity that deepened into genuine 
interest. Mollie was a person of very de- 
cided character, and character was what 
the New England woman regarded above 
everything. She had never before seen 
the elemental woman at so close a range. 
True, Mollie had taken on a consider- 
able veneer of civilization; she was a 
model cook and housekeeper, spoke Jim’s 
Missouri English fluently, and wore gay 
calico gowns which she made for herself. 
But she kept her Indian blanket and tem- 
per, and occasionally the temper ran 
away with her hard-won civilization. 
Then she flourished the blanket and 
worked off the temper upon the wood- 
pile, chopping at logs as if tomahawking 
savage enemies. And when she was thus 
engaged, no one in the camp presumed to 
interrupt her. 

On the morning in question she was 
evidently much excited, and Mrs. Barton 
watched for awhile the curious exhibi- 
tion; then, turning to her own domain, 
she forgot it in the morning task of set- 
ting to rights the roomy, bare house, 
which she was bent upon reducing to 
something like a home for her family. 

The Superintendent’s house and one or 
two of the cabins of the mining camp 
were situatea on a small, irregular table- 
land near the mouth of the canyon, while 
the mine buildings and the main set- 
tlement were further up the ravine near 
the great tunnel. This table-land com- 
manded a magnificent view of the valley, 
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away down to where the course of the 
American river was outlined by the trees 
through the grassy meadows below the 
wooded slopes. It was partly the view, 
partly a fine spring, that had determined 
George Barton to build his house here, 
next to the three-roomed cabin occupied 
by Jim Long. It was thus a little apart 
from the life of the camp, but Mary Bar- 
ton liked it the better for that fact. 

The stage road ran to the mine below, 
but the old Indian trail that gave its 
name to the mine twisted up behind the 
houses on tne plateau, through the can- 
yon, and over the range to where Mollie’s 
tribe had their hunting and fishing 
grounds. Mollie kept up a friendly con- 
nection with her own people, and she 
often had visitors from up this trail. 
They were strictly friendly Indians, and 
after the first strangeness wore off, Mrs. 
Barton found them interesting, and often 
drove bargains with them for fish and 
game and baskets. 

A little later on this same morning 





























Mollie Executed an Exultant Blanket 
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that saw Mollie at the woodpile, Mrs. 
Barton noticed on the long porch that 
ran across the front of Jim’s cabin, a 
graceful Indian girl in native costume. 
She was very young, of a much softer 
type than Mollie, and remarkably beau- 
tiful. Cold as it was, the girl remained 
on the porch the whole morning, gazing 
wistfully off over the valley to where 
thin blue lines of smoke marked the 
place of an Indian settlement. Mean- 
while, Mollie continued at the woodpile 
until Jim came home to dinner; then she 
appeared on the porch and curtly invited 
the girl into the house. 

George Barton, coming home at the 
same time, brought the explanation that 
Jim Long had added another wife to his 
establishment, taking one this time from 
the American River Indians. The previ- 
ous state of things had been bad enough, 
and this additional offense shocked Mrs. 
Barton out of all patience. It could not 
shock her out of interest, however; it 
rather deepened the elemental fascina- 
tion which the bigamous situation held 
for her. Much as she despised the man, 
she could not for the life of her help 
studying closely the feminine complica- 
tion, and wondering what effect this last 
turn of affairs would have upon Mollie. 

Except for a little more wood-chopping 
than usual, it seemed to have no effect 
whatever. The two got on well, con- 
sidering the conditions. Mrs. Barton de- 
tected from the first a shrewd determina- 
tion on Mollie’s part not to let the new- 
comer, Majella, secure any practical as- 
cendency. She ruled the house as usual, 
and Majella quietly accepted the older 
woman’s domination and took the subor- 
dinate place. She was not permitted to 
do much. Mollie cooked and scrubbed 
as usual, and even waited on Majella 
and taught her to sew, and soon had her 
decked out in bright calico gowns, which 
did not at all improve her savage beauty. 
The watcher wondered if Mollie was 
aware of this fact, too; Majella seemed 
rather proud of the change. And while 
Mollie bustled and domineered, the new 
wife sat at the front windows or on the 
porch, sewing listlessly with unaccus- 
tomed fingers, or looking over the hill- 
slopes to her valley home. Mary Barton 
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caught her eye once or twice, and, noting 
its wistfulness, smiled kindly, and after- 
ward this slight greeting was often ex- 
changed between them, but the acquaint- 
ance went no further at the time. 

With the coming of summer, a new 
member of the family appeared on the 
scene, none other than Majella’s baby, 
an unqualified little Indian, bronze 
brown, with eyes of the shoe-button or- 
der, black and beady, and with an im- 
perturbable gravity of countenance. 

Jim seemed rather sheepishly proud 
of this acquisition, but Mollie was exult- 
ant, and at once named the baby Peter. 
She now had little time or inclination to 
chop wood; the blanket was spread upon 
the porch floor under Master Peter as 
he took his airing. Mollie redoubled her 
eare of Majella, and was indefatigable 
in her scrubbing of both house and child. 
She arrayed Peter in the most astonish- 
ing frocks, edged with the widest and 
coarsest embroidery that the camp store 
could supply. No Indian cradle flat- 
tened his head; he was rocked in the 
most preposterous civilized article, and 
to an extent that would have addied any 
brains less astute than those that backed 
his grave black eyes. Mollie seemed to 
have found her vocation and Majella was 
relegated to the post of nurse. 

The abdication of all direction was no 
hardship to Majella. She was a lazy lit- 
tle squaw, content to sit and coddle her 
baby through the long mornings, looking 
still toward the valley, but less wistfully 
now, or watching the baby play with 
the toys that Mollie supplied for him—if 
his grave handling of them could be 
called play. 

Some months passed. Peter stiffened 
his limp back and took his first unsteady 
step from one to the other of his dusky 
attendants, ana his natural delight in the 
achievement was tempered by the same 
gravity that marked all his operations. 

About this time the watcher noted that 
Majella’s accustomed expression of un- 
emotional content was frequently marred 
by drooping mouth-corners and traces 
of tears; sharp words were passed to her. 
from the bustling Molly, and in the even- } 
ings high-pitched arguments could be : 
heard between Jim and Mollie, with faint | 
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The Picture of Desperation. 


protests in Majella’s plaintive piping. 
Majella would sit on the porch long 
mornings through, half crying to herself, 
sometimes rousing to shake a vengeful 
fist toward the open door through which 
Mollie could be seen about her work, but 
the baby less and less often played on 
the porch with her. 

One day she had sat there since early 
morning, and Peter had not appeared, 
though he could be heard crying vocifer- 
ously, and Majella’s fist would double 
at the sound and her eyes would flash, 
only to be drowned next moment in in- 
effectual tears; for Majella was afraid of 
Mollie, and dared not say her soul—much 
less her baby—waes her own. 

Jim came home and went in, passing 
a kind word to Majella, who sat in a 
heap with her head down and made no 
response. Voices inside rose high and 
higher. At last, just before dark, Jim 
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came out the picture of desperation; he 
looked down the trail, up at the moun- 
tain, over at the Superintendent’s house, 
and shifted from one foot to the other 
undecidedly. Then pulling down his hat 
with a sudden jerk of resolution, he went 
over and knocked at the Bartons’ door. 
Mrs. Barton’s intercourse with him had 
been limited to a brief and grudgiag 
“good morning.” Now her appearance 
at the door seemed once. more to shake 
his determination, but he gathered him- 
self and plunged into his errand. 

“Good evening, Mr. Long,” stiffly. 

“Howdy, ma’am—I—I’m in a _ con- 
founded tight place, ma’am—I—I wonder 
if you could help a fellow out a bit?” 

His pause was met by a wondering sil- 
ence, and gathering’ himself again, he 
went on, slowly at first, then gathering 
speed: 

“I wonder if you’ll just let Majella 
sleep in your kitchen to-night. The poor 
girl’s all broke up. You see, Moll’s been 
kickin’ like sin all this month, an’ the’s 
no livin’ in the house with ’er ’s long as 
Majella’s around. She’s got the baby 
away from ’er, an’ she vows she’ll kill 
Majella if she sets ’er foot in the house 
ag’in—an’ I believe she’ll do it, too. 
Moll’s an awful smart squaw, she is. I 
can’t let ’er go, nohow—an’ if I did, she’d 
take Pete. I’ve just got to take Majella 
back down the river, poor little girl! 
She ain’t got much spunk, nohow, an’ 
Moll’s a powerful hand at a row. Seems 
like since that baby come, Moll ain’t got 
no eyes for nothin’ else.” 

During Jim’s halting, half-apologetic 
communication, Mary Barton had been 
watching, with many conflicting im- 
pulses, the foriorn figure on the opposite 
steps. She now caught a pair of appeal- 
ing black eyes that quite disarmed her 
scruples, and although she had small 
sympathy for the prudent Jim, and no de- 
sire to interfere in his unsavory family 
troubles, she instinctively beckoned to 
Majella. The girl arose instantly, crossed 
the two door-yards, and sank upon the 
friendly step in a burst of tears. Mary 
drew her into the house, saying coldly: 

“Tll keep her to-night, Mr. Long. Per- 
haps Mollie ’ll change her mind when she 
thinks about it a little longer.” 
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“Umph! She don’t change her mind 
in a hurry. But thank you kindly, 
ma’am;” and he went his way homeward, 
evidently much relieved. 

The kitchen being in charge of the 
Chinese boy, Mary settled her charge 
upon the sitting-room sofa and retired 
for the night, but not to sleep. She tried 
to fortify herself with the thougat of the 
grossness of the whole affair, but the 
human side of it kept tnrusting itself 
uppermost. The consciousness of two 
little yellow-haired children asleep in the 
next room, mingled with the memory of 
a little grave back in New Hampshire, 
gave meaning to the stifled sobs that 
reached her from the sitting room, where 
the heart-broken savage was weeping out 
her misery. 

In the morning Mary could stand it no 
longer, and, after Jim had gone to work, 
she went over to call upon Mollie for the 
first time. She was received in sullen 
silence, which settled into stubbornness 
as her errand developed, and she pleaded 
with the woman to give up the child to 
its mother. 

“Give up Pete! You bet I won’t give 
up Pete. What d’ you s’pose I want that 
squaw here for, anyhow. I’ve worked and 
waited on ’er till Pete’s weaned, an’ d’ 
you s’pose I’ll have her botherin’ round 
in my way everlastin.’ She c’n go back 
to ’er folks.” 

“But, Mollie, it’s her baby.” 

“No, ’taint, it’s Jim’s. He won’t let 
‘er have it, an’ he da’sn’t send me away. 
I’ll bet my folks ’ud make it hot fer ’im 
if ’e did. She’s no ’count an’ shif’less, 
anyhow, with ’er Injun ways, an’ I’m 
agoin’ to bring Pete up like white folks. 
You just needn’t talk to me’—as Mrs. 
Barton tried, ineffectually, to speak— 
“Come here, Pete!” 

The grave bronze baby had toddled 
near and was staring with round eyes at 
the stranger, but Mollie picked him up, 
in spite of his kicks and protests, and 
shut the door in Mrs. Barton’s face. That 
lady made the best of her way home- 
ward, with no little indignation in her 
heart. 

As Majella’s English was limited to 
a word or two, they could say little to 
each other, but it needed no words to 
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convey the. anguish that was written in 
every line of the girl’s face and figure. 
Mary laid a gentle hand upon her should- 
er and shook her head; the girl, feel- 
ing the sympathy in the touch and the 
hopelessness of the negation, clung to 
the hand and wept the more. 

Several days passed. Jim went to and 
from his work, and Mollie pursued her 
even way with no sign of relenting. Ma- 
jella spent her nights in weeping, her 
days in trying to catch glimpses of Peter. 
Mollie kept the boy on the farthest side 
of the house, and soothed his cries as 
best she could, but not successfully. Now 
and then the baby voice would reach Ma- 
jella, and she would quiver as if knives 
had run through her, and shake her 
threatening, but ineffectual, fist at the 
cabin that hid her darling. To Mrs. Bar- 
ton and the children she was gentleness 
itself, but as they watched the growing 
desperation in her eyes—which wept less 
and flashed more, day by day—they be- 
gan to dread that the constant torture 
might unseat her reason, and feared to 
keep her longer. After a week, Mrs. Bar- 
ton called Jim into the veranda in the 
evening. 

“Well, Mr. Long, what is to be done 
about this matter?’ 

“T dunno, ma’am, I’m sure.” 

“T tell you frankly,” she went on, “that 
I’m afraid to xeep Majella this way any 
longer. The strain is too much for her. 
I don’t know what she might take into 
her head to do. She looks desperate at 
times. Can’t something be done with 
Mollie?” 

“I’m afraid not, ma’am; Moll’s power- 
ful stubborn.” 

“But it’s your place to do something. 
If nothing else, take Majella and the 
baby down the river together.” 

“Oh, you don’t know Moll, ma’am. 
She’d burn the house over my head, an’ 
yours, too, if she took it into her head. 
Guess you’d better let me take Majella 
down by herself. I'll pay the chief good 
money to take ’er back. It’ll be all right.” 

His coolness nettled Mrs. Barton. “And 
leave her baby here?” 

“It’s my baby, an’ then, Moll just won’t 
let ’im go, nohow. It ain’t me that’s 


keepin’ ’im away from ’er, ma’am. I don’t 
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care much for ’im myself; the’s too much 
Injun about ’im fer my taste. But the’s 
no use tryin’ to go ag’in Moll.” 

Disgusted with the man’s slipshod in- 
difference, Mrs. Barton concluded that 
there was, indeed, nothing for it but to 
let little Majella go. And go she did, 
next morning early—clinging as long as 
possible to Mary Barton’s hands, and try- 
ing to look her love and thanks out of the 
soft, tear-dimmed eyes, that yet flashed 
dangerously as they turned toward the 
cabin. 

No parting glimpse of the baby was 
vouchsafed her. As Jim’s horses went 
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down the trail, Mollie executed an exult- 
ant blanket dance in the back yard, while 
the baby howled inside the cabin, and 
Majella’s dark face looked fiercely and 
sorrowfully back through the dust as she 
raised her parting hands in imprecation 
upon her old home and its occupants. 
As the sun came over the hill, her figure 
faded out of sight. Majella had gone to 
her own people and Mollie had the baby. 

Mrs. Barton felt a strange emptiness 
in her heart as she dressed her babies 
that morning. Her mother sense was 
outraged, and she wondered if this was 
the end of the matter, and half hoped 
that it was not. 

The American River Indians often 
came through the camp to trade with the 
mountain tribe up the pass, and no one 
noted it as out of the common when, 
a few weeks later, one of them rode up 
the trail at sunset on his way back into 
the mountains. 

About midnight Mary Barton was 
awakened by a glare at the window 
which looked toward Jim’s cabin, and, 
hastily looking out, she saw flames rising 
from the lean-to kitchen, and creeping 
toward the main roof. Just as she 
turned to give the alarm, a man rushed 
from the front door bearing in his arms 
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a bundle, and sprang upon a horse by 
the gate. A child’s waking scream cleft 
the night, and the galloping of hoofs 
sounded down the trail, but not a sound 
came from the cabin. 

George Barton hurried in, and there 
found Jim and Mollie stabbed in their 
sleep, the child gone, and fierce flames 
breaking through the walls. Other men 
coming up, they dragged the bodies out, 
but the cabin burned to ashes, and it 
took hard fighting to keep the flames 
from spreading to the Barton house. 

Entering her front door after the alarm 
had subsided, Mary Barton stumbled 
over a package that lay upon the top 
step, and opening its deer-skin wrapper 
she found a pair of exquisite beaded moc- 
casins. No mark was upon them, no 
mark was needed; the woman who sent 
them had made one hand suffice for the 
touch of her undying gratitude and the 
stroke of her deadly vengeance. And 
while the white woman’s soul shuddered 
at the vengeance, she yet acknowledged 
its roots as the common fibres of the 
mother heart, universal, eternal. 

Mollie’s tribe went, hot-foot on the 
trail, but they were too late; they never 
again saw or heard of Majella and little 
Pete. 





A SONNET. 


By LOUIS W. BENNETT. 


Would I indite a sonnet to her eyes 
That show like sister stars of Heav’nly light, 
Encircled by the dark Cimmerian night, 
To which my gaze turns, ever with surprise 
And rapture at the beauty that there lies— 
Then doth all speech from senseless pen take flight, 
As one, with scrannel words would think to write 
The varying charms of his soul’s paradise. 
Then could I blind mine eyes, that nevermore 
Vision might enter but the memory; 
And pierce mine ears, that never sound might know 
Of pain, regret or this world’s loveless lore; 
And, hearkening to strains that still would flow, 


Bear blissful dreams through dread eternity. 
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BY JANE WOODWORTH BRUNER. 


HE breath of civilization upon the 

.primeval children of Alaska is as 

blighting as the sirocco of the Sib- 

yan deserts upon tender blades of 

corn. They have joined the long 
caravansary of dead and dying peoples— 
not only through contact with civiliza- 
tion, but from natural displacement by 
evolution. 

The Census Bureau completed the enu- 
meration of Alaska last fall, and the Di- 
rector of tae Census gave out the follow- 
ing statement: “The native and mixed 
population of the northern district of 
Alaska is 12,652. The most populous 
district with regard to the native popula- 
tion is the country lying between the 
mouth of the Yukon and Kuskoquim 
Rivers, and extending back from the 
coast one hundred miles.” It is est- 
imated that there are within that radius 
3013 souls. 

The fact is that within the entire area 
of the great Alaskan territory, which is 
two-fifths that of the United States, there 
are not over ten thousand natives. For 
years past the average of life has been 
but fifteen years, and the past year and 


a half the mortality has been startling. 
It is safe to say that twenty-five per cent. 
along the coast have died within that 
time. 

From British Columbia to Port Barrow, 
in the Arctic Sea, men, women and chil- 
dren are coughing their lives away from 
acute bronchitis or consumption. The 
worst conditions exist along the coast 
from British Columbia to St. Michael, not 
including the Aieutian Islands. From 
St. Michael up the Yukon River and in 
the interior of Alaska there is a decided 
improvement. The healthiest, clean- 
est and most intelligent natives are to 
be found there. From St. Michael north, 
along the coast to Port Barrow, including 
the various islands in the Bering Sea, the 
natives are in the most abject state of 
poverty, filth and disease. They have no 
idea of hygienic laws, and are reckless 
in their exposure to climatic changes, 
which are sudden and severe. 

They go from hot, reeking mud hovels 
of the long winters directly out upon the 
cold, thawing ground of spring, and live 
most of the summer in damp clothing, 
upon damp ground, without fires, except 
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the small fires they make outside their 
tents from drift-wood, for cooking pur- 
poses. 

The children come into the world inoc- 
ulated with tuberculosis, and it takes 
but a few years of exposure for the 
deadly germs of inheritance to sap the 
victims of all strength and energy. Most 
of the natives have adopted the food 
of the whites, but they do not understand 
how to prepare it properly, and a heavy 
half-baked loaf of bread is a poor substi- 
tute for a dried fish soaked in seal oil. 
Game has been driven back by encroach- 
ing civilization, and has become scarce. 
But the rivers are full of fish, and this, 
dried in the sun, constitutes their chief 
food in winter. A hungry child is given 
a piece of dried fish, as we give our 
children bread and butter. The elders, 
as a rule, dip theirs into seal oil. 

The Bering Sea has given the Coast 
tribes their food, fuel, clothing, lights, 
boats, houses, ivory—in short, all their 
necessaries, from the beginning to the 
end of their lives, have come from its 
treacherous waters. Their food has con- 
sisted of fish, fresh and dried, with seal 
oil or whale blubber. Their clothing 
has been made principally from the hair 
seals. They even tan fish skins for work 
bags and articles of light service. They 
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use the intestines of the walrus and seal 
for water-proof garments, and also for 


lights in their hovels in winter. It is 
very much like isinglass, when prop- 
erly tanned, and is very durable. The 


bladders of the walrus are used for drum 
heads, and their ivory tusks for useful 
and ornamental purposes. The natives 
are very expert at ivory carving, and 
their designs are of the symbolic order 
of the ancient Egytians, artistically done 
and colored with the nicotine from their 
old pipes, a good substitute for sepia. 
Hollowed out stones, filled with reindeer 
moss, which grows everywhere, saturated 
with seal oil, furnishes the fuel and light 
for winter. Their boats consist of two 
kind on the coast, the “oo-mie-ack” and 
“bi-dar-kie.” The oo-mie-ack is made 
from walrus skins, of which three make 
a boat twenty-five or thirty feet !ong and 
carry eighteen or twenty persons and 
all their belongings. 

The bi-dar-kie, made of tanned hair- 
seal skins, is a small covered canoe, 
made with one or two circular openings, 
to be used by one or two persons. The 
“Ky-ack” is made like the bi-dar-kie, but 
of birch bark, and is the river and inter- 
ior Indians’ medium of travel. They 
never use nails or screws, although they 
can buy them now. They adhere to 
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their primitive method of lashing every- 
thing together with strips of rawhide, 
hair seal, or walrus hide. There is noth- 
ing manufactured that equals’ the 
strength and durability of the walrus 
hide and sinews. Their houses are made 
from the drift logs cast upon the beach 
by the tempestuous sea, and are covered 
with walrus hides and mud. The founda- 
tions are generally dug out about three 
feet, or as far as the thawed ground will 
permit. The single exit and medium of 
light is from a square hole in the roof, 
which is covered, as I said before, with 
a window made from the intestines of 
the walrus or seal in pleasant weather, 
and logs lashed together in stormy 
weather. 

The resourceful, inexhaustible wealth 
of the Bering Sea is there to-day, is it has 
been from the beginning, and will be to 
the end of time, but the hunters are not 
there to gather the harvests as of yore. 
The spirit of the race is dead. 

During the past year and a half 
measles, followed by pneumonia, and an 
epidemic of la grippe have carried them 
off by hundreds. Call it what we may— 
measles or tuberculosis—the time has 
come for Alaska to shed the outer hull 
of humanity, and open her cold arms 
and inhospitable doors to the delicate 
races of mankind, who through scientific 
and hygienic laws can combat the rigors 
of the Arctic regions with less discom- 
fort and forfeiture of life than the native 
born. 

| The origin of these people is unques- 

tionably Asiatic. Their personal appear- 
ance and style of clothing, habits and 
customs that never change, are essen- 
tially Chinese. Their universal outer 
garments—made of reindeer, seal, squir- 
rel and muskrat skins, and known as 
“Par-kies” in the interior and “I-tu-dies” 
on the coast, are the exact cut of the 
square, seamless shoulder garments of 
the Chinese. For that matter, they are 
of the pattern of the seamless garment 
of Christ. Their language, on the con- 
trary, consists of a limited vocabulary, 
and is expressed by them in hierogly- 
phics, but translated, like the Chinese, 
in monosyllables. 

The Aleuts are perfect prototypes of 
the Japanese. They are the natives of 
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the Aleutian Islands, which project some 
fifteen hundred miles out into the ocean 
and divide the Pacific Ocean from the 
Bering Sea and the temperate zone from 
the frigid zone, and reach almost to 
the warm Japan Current that courses 
through the Pacific from the Japan Sea. 
They are more civilized and intelligent 
than the natives to the north and south 
of them, having been for over one hun- 
dred years in close relationship with the 
whites, and in a temperate zone. The 
hand of fate is also upon them. Out of 
a population of about five hundred at 
Unalaska, twenty-six died from measles 
and pneumonia during last August—yet 
not one white person was attacked by 
the epidemic. 

The origin of the various tribes of 
Alaska is unquestionably the same— 
Chinese and Japanese. Their traditions 
all come from the north, the home of the 
Valkyrie of the Norsemen, and are full 
of superstitions and vagaries. Whether 
the American and Asiatic continents 
were once connected where the Bering 
Straits now flow, or the Asiatics came 
over in boats, as the Siberian Esquimaux 
now come every summer in their open 
oo-mie-acks, tradition alone can tell. 
History is mute. 

The fact that they did come as far back 
as two thousand years ago has been es- 
tablished beyond dispute by recent dis- 
coveries of Chinese records and ancient 
ruins in British Columbia and as far 
south as Mexico. 

While of one origin and race, the diffi- 
culty of travel, the supply of foods and 
fuel and physical conditions influenced 
certain households to locate in certain 
sections, until the country became in- 
habited by numerous tribes, all speaking 
different dialects, although rrequently but 
twelve or thirteen miles apart. Condi- 
tions as far as dialects are concerned 
were not much better in Europe one hun- 
dred years ago. Those coast tribes have 
always been warlike and aggressive 
among themselves. There are remnants 
of Coast tribes to-day in which there is 
not a man left. Their code of justice 
was the death penalty for lying or steal- 
ing. Physical and climatic conditions 
influenced the making of all original laws. 
It was quite as natural that stealing 
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should be a capital crime in the Arctics 
as a mild offense in the tropics, because 
if an Esquimau “cached” his reindeer 
beyond the reach of wild animals, and 
returned in the frigid winter forty or 
fifty miles and found it gone, it meant 
death to him. Whereas, the child of the 
indulgent tropical climate merely appro- 
priated what he considered a free gift, 
without any great loss to his neighbor. 

The various tribes take their names 
from the locations in which they winter— 
for instance, St. Michael, St. Lawrence, 
King’s Island, Port Clarence, UVave Prince 
of Wales, Port Barrow, etc. They are a 
nomadic people. Their summers are 
spent in wanaering from one fishing lo- 
cality to another, drying fish and storing 
fish oil. 

Sometimes five or six oo-mie-acks can 
be seen traveling together, propelled by 
six or eight men and women, each with 
a single oar or broad paddle. When they 
have reached their destination the oo- 
mie-ack is beached, the contents thrown 
out by the women, and the boat is 
dragged out to as dry a place as they can 
find. It is tuen tipped upon its side, and 
held in that position by two sticks or 
props—one at each end—thrust through 
an opening left for that purpose. Two 
or three walrus hides are thrown on the 
sands, and two or three more are thrown 
over the open side of the oo-mie-ack. 

All of their lares and penates are 
thrust into this primitive house, and in 
ten or fifteen minutes the Esquimau 
women are sitting sewing or cutting skins 
for “muck-lucks”—native boots—or i-tu- 
dies, as composedly as if they had 
been there for weeks. If they are asked 
how long they intend to stay, they 
answer two “sleepums” or five “sleep- 
ums.” Their only idea of time is con- 
veyed in the number of times they sleep. 
One can retire, at night, in the center 
of quite an Esquimau village, and in the 
morning there is not a vestige of an Es- 
quimau, or anything pertaining to one, 
in sight. “They have silently folded 
their tents” and paddled out into the 


sea. 

Last summer an oo-mie-ack containing 
eleven natives from Port Clarence came 
into the Snake river at Nome. They 
brought with them many valuable furs 
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and curiosities to sell, but the fatal epi- 
demics, measles and pneumonia, carried 
off eight of the eleven within two weeks. 
The Government officers furnished a 
nurse and did all they could for their 
comfort, and the remaining three were 
taken back to Port Clarence, with their 
oo-mie-ack and belongings, on the _ re- 
venue cutter Bear, as soon as they were 
able to be moved. 

A number of Si erian Esquimaux came 
to Nome last summer in their open oo- 
mie-acks, a distance of over one hundred 
miles, through the treacherous and dan- 
gerous Bering Sea. They were the 
healthiest, hardiest and best equipped of 
all the tribes that were on the coast last 
year. This is accounted for by the fact 
that they had haa little communication 
with the whites. 

They also brought many furs and curi- 
os for sale, but they did not spend all 
the money derived from the sales for 
bad whiskey, as the Alaska Indians do. 
They brought most of their food with 
them. It consisted principally of great 
pouches filled with fish oil and blubber, 
in which were soaking chunks of rein- 
deer meat, liver and fish, and was so of- 
fensive that the Esquimaux themselves 
were impregnated to such an extent that 
their bodies exuded the haut gout of 
their delicacies 

Their oil pouches, made from the skins 
of the hair seal, are like the goat skin 
water and pulque pouches oc the Mexi- 
cans and the wine pouches of the an- 
cient Greeks, who used sheep skins. 

The native women make water-proofs 
—and some of them are very artistic— 
from the intestines of the walrus and 
hair seals. They are sewed together with 
sinew and made in the shape of the 
i-tu-die, cap and all. When a native goes 
out sea fishing, he puts on one of those 
water-proof garments, which covers him 
head and body. When he is seated in his 
bi-dar-kie he pulls up the skirt of his 
water-proof and places it over the hoop- 
like opening of his canoe, and not a drop 
of water can get on him, or into bis light 
boat, which he propels with wonderful 
velocity, with one paddle used alternate- 
ly from side to side. It is said that 
these seal hunters have been seen thirty 
miles out at sea in tue frail boats, 
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which they pick up and carry to places 
of safety after tne journey is over. 

Until the whites went among them 
there were no marriages. Men chose 
their wives and lived with them as long 
as it was agreeable, but respected no 
marriage obligations. ‘The children took 
the name of the mother, and the mother’s 
brother was, by an unwritten iaw, the 
natural guardian and counsellor under 
all circumstances relating to the child- 
ren, if it were nothing more serious than 
a wounded finger. This law is still in 
force among some of the interior tribes. 
On the coast, girls are given in marriage 
in exchange for a few reindeer or fox 
skins. In fact, the parents are glad to 
rid themselves of their girls; and, if too 
many girl babies are born to them they 
destroy them Chinese fashion. The 
families, however, are very small. Two 
or three children are the average. It 
requires a vigorous infant to pass the 
first year of life in a native home in 
Alaska. 

Through the influence of the various 
missionaries, of whom there are nine dif- 
ferent sects in the Territory of Alaska, 
the marriage laws are now quite generally 
enforced. Even the white men, who live 
openly with native women, are compelled 
to marry them. Formerly whalers going 
into the Arctic Ocean would stop at Port 
Clarence, Cape Prince of Wales or some 
other native settlement, select a native 
girl, and demand her of her parents for 
the season’s cruise, in exchange for to- 
bacco and bad whiskey. The result was 
that she was taught to drink whiskey, 
chew tobacco and smoke a pipe—and, 
worst and saddest of all, was returned 
to her tribe, the mother of an abandoned 
child. That has also been restricted and 
is most vigorously dealt with. 

When natives pass the years of useful- 
ness and become helpless and infirm, 
they are generally killed all along the 
coast. In fact, they seem to want to go 
out of this life. At Port Clarence, an 
old woman, knowing her uselessness and 
the scarcity of food, and evidently weary 
of her hard life, sharpened a knife to a 
fine point, and gave it to her son and 
asked him to kill her. He looked at his 
mother, shook his head and walked away. 
It had been through his affection she 
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had been spared so long. A @Caughter, 
standing by, grasped the knife and 
plunged it into her old mother’s breast. 
Was she brutal or merciful? Wao 
can tell? 

The interior Indians are much more 
humane, even caring for their blind, of 
whom there are quite a good many, ow- 
ing to the exposure to the snow and long 
winters spent in smoky hovels. 

On the coast, when a man is too old or 
feeble to earn his living, he is generally 
struck on the head with a walrus tusk 
and he is “peluck.’ ‘“Peluck’” has a broad 
significance; it not only implies gone, but 
absolutely vanished. His body is put 
on a sled, or a rope is tied about it, and a 
team of dogs drag his remains, with all 
his earthly belongings, to some remote 
spot, where it is left to wild beasts and 
the elements. Sometimes they are left 
on the sea beach where the tide will 
carry them away. 

Traveling southward the conditions 
improve. The southern Esquimsux show 
some respect for their dead. They build 
log tombs, log fashion, from drift-wood 
found on the beach, and place the body 
and all the small possessions within the 
tomb. Sleds, snow shoes, spears and all 
large objects are placed on the outside. 
Near the beach at Nome there was one 
of these tombs with a card tacked on one 
of the logs, with the pathetic appeal: 
“White man, please do not take this 
wood; this is my mother.” 

The interior and Yukon Indians build 
rude boxes of saplings, or boards, when 
they can get them, and some are quite 
fancifully decorated. They are placed on 
four posts beyond the reach of wild ani- 
mals, and all the clothing and earthly 
belongings of the departed are placed 
with them in the tomb. Burying above 
ground is a custom enforced by nature 
eight or nine months of the year in the 
frozen Arctics. Totem poles, which are 
the symbolic records of families, are 
found only in the extreme southern part 
of Alaska. 

There is no wrangling over inherit- 
ances there. They are extremely super- 
stitious and afraid of the dead and their 
effects. The moment the breath leaves 
the body the corpse is dragged out of 
the hovel and his belongings thrust after 
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him, before the devil can gain entrance. 

Suicide is of rare occurrence, but in 
such cases the relatives of the suicide 
are shunned as Oriental lepers. They 
are considered hoodoos. Even the chil- 
dren are left to starve. 

In sickness, death or affliction, the 
medicine man, the acknowledged sage of 
the tribe, is called upon. He resorts to 
fantastic manipulations and weird incan- 
tations, which are chanted in thirds, 
fifths and octaves, with an explosive at- 
tack upon each new interval. All the 
while he beats with a curved stick, 
fiercely but with method, upon a drum 
which resembles the Chinese guitar, lack- 
ing the strings. It is a hoop made of 
wood covered with a walrus or seal blad- 
der and firmly bound down with sinew 
in a groove made in the hoop for that 
purpose. It is held by an ivory handle. 

They have no ceremonies bearing on 
spiritual things, no temples or altars. 
While they all believe in good and bad 
spirits which control every action of 
their lives, the most of them believe that 
their spirits enter animals after death— 
in short, transmigration, a relic of their 
Buddhistic origin. Many of them can 
accept nothing for the future but anni- 


hilation. “When a dog dies he is dead, 
is he not?” asked a handsome, dying 
young Esquimau with great, searching, 
brilliant, consumptive eyes. “Man is all 
the same as dog.” “Oh, no,” was the 
answer, “man has an immortal soul and 
goes to a brighter, better world.” “Do 
you know that?” There was a negative 
shake of the head. “The missionaries 
say so,” continued the sick man, “but do 
they know—does anybody know?” 

All animals are held more or less sa- 
cred and their spiritual caste, as it were, 
respected. For instance, the first red fox 
was possessed of the spirit of a great 
chief, and he came upon the earth and 
made man and the canoe. 

The wolverine is the hunter’s sacred 
boon, and his prowess is proclaimed by 
the number of wolverine claws in the 
belt of his sweetheart. The raven is a 
scavenger bird and sacred. No native 
would ever kill a raven. It is said of the 
raven that he wearied of perpetual dark- 
ness, of which he is an emblem, and 
came forth and made the light. There 
is also another tradition regarding the 
light. They say that long, long ago, be- 
fore man and the canoe were made, two 
great balls were revolving in space. One 
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was light and the other dark. They kept 
going faster and faster until they crashed 
into each other, and one-half became 
light and the other dark. 

The first fish caught in a season must 
be cooked in a new vessel, or one in 
which nothing but fish has ever been 
cooked; otherwise the fish will be of- 
fended and they will have a poor catch 
that season. ; 

Bear and rabbits are such plebeian 
animals that they are cooked in any old 
tin, and the vessel thrown away after- 
wards, or kept only for that purpose. But 
under no conditions can anything else be 
cooked in that vessel. The man who 
kills the deer gets the tongue. 

The women skin and dress all game, 
except the sheep. The women can eat of 
all parts of all animals except the hind 
legs and small ribs of the sheep. Long 
ago a wise chief decreed that those most 
edible parts were not good for women. 
There is a superstition connected with 
every act of each day. The smallest in- 
cidents are recorded as the pleasure or 
displeasure of some spirit. 

They are fond of nice clothes, and dis- 
play remarkable ingenuity and taste in 
their many combinations of skins and 
furs. Money cannot buy from them the 
fine summer reindeer of gray or brown 
and white, if they need them for winter 
use. They are fond of beads and bright 
ornaments, and they generally affect blue 
in their choice of color. 

The girl babies are tatooed in five 
lines starting from the lower lip and 
slightly diverging toward the chin about 
an inch and a half. The men along the 
coast burn a hole about a third of an inch 
in diameter, under the corner of the 
mouth, in which is inserted an ivory but- 
ton. Some have two buttons, one on 
each side. They are marks of distinc- 
tion and courage. 

Their cooking vessels they now buy 
largely from the whites, but their wooden 


bowls and spoons are counterparts of 
those our ancestors made. Their lamps 
and heating vessels are made out of 
stone, in which they burn seal and fish 
oil. 

Their needles were originally made 
from ivory and the bones of the rabbit. 
They buy them now, but they still use 
sinew instead of thread. It is one of the 
labors of the old women to draw the 
sinews from the legs of the reindeer and 
prepare them for sewing. As in all 
aboriginal races the men hunt and fish, 
and the women drag the sleds with the 
dogs and do all the hard work. The 
women are very industrious. They make 
all the shoes and garments of their peo- 
ple. They moisten the leather in their 
mouths and make it flexible with their 
teeth. The result is that most of the 
old women have their teeth worn off 
close to the gums. 

They have many unique amusements 
among themselves and display consider- 
able affection toward their children and 
near friends, but they are very cruel to 
their dogs—those wonderfully faithful 
and enduring little horses of the Arctics. 

The coast natives adhere to their na- 
tive costumes, but the Yukon Indians 
dress in American clothes and study and 
imitate the habits and customs of the 
whites. They are in every way a decade 
ahead of the coast tribes. It is a won- 
derful sight to see the handsome Yukon 
river boats with all the modern and 
advanced equipments in navigation, 
piloted by native Indians. 

The miles of huge masses of ice that 
furiously force their way down the Yukon 
River to the sea every spring, change 
the course of that river each year, and 
only the natives who read the pages of 
nature with unerring eyes can tell the 
deep channel that courses among small 
islands, or in the center of the broad Yu- 
kon, or by the edge of the pine-covered 
shore. A ; 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE STRIKES 


A Protest Against Striking Union Leaders. 





By HENRY E. HIGHTON. 


ERHAPS the views of an ordinary 
American citizen upon the present 
strike, a life-long friend of both 
labor and capital, in their iegiti- 

mate aspects, and especially of labor, 
and who is also unconnected with any 
body of men involved in the controversy, 
may not be inappropriate. 

Capital, which can be and is of the 
greatest benetit when energetically and 
honestly employed, has its own sins to 
account for, and its combinations—useful 
to the extent that they stimulate and im- 
prove systematized production—are with- 
in the control of the law, and, whenever 
they seek to follow the example of Mr. 
W. J. Bryan and the Chicago and Kansas 
City platforms, and, by the breath of 
their nostrils, to convert four bits into 
a dollar, or whenever they use the power 
of money unjustly to increase hours or 
lower wages, or in any way to tyrannize 
over an American community, they ought 
to be, and they can be, restrained. 

But the immediate and paramount 
question just now is the right and the 
power of a few labor unions, without any 
actual grievance, to derange the business 
and to disturo the peace of the country. 
The question is argued, day by day, as 
if it concerned only the employers on the 
one side and the labor unions on the 
other. At the Metropolitan Hall meet- 
ing, when two clergymen—one Catholic 
and the other Protestant—brought their 
united batteries to bear upon an issue, in 
which, in their clerical relations, they 
were only collaterally interested, the con- 
verging point was that labor had the 
right and was under a stringent necessity 
to enforce the recognition of the unions, 
in order to avert disintegration. 

Until recently I had a profound respect 
forthe abilityand the character of Father 
Yorke, whose polemical achievements will 


not be forgotten. But, on this cccasion, 
I easily escape from the spell of his elo- 
quence. His argument begged the main 
question. No one disputes the right of 
labor or of capital to form combinations, 
which every citizen is compelled to re- 


cognize. The sole condition is that they 
shall pursue lawful ends by lawful 
means. But such unions as aspire to 


monopoly in any department of labor, 
and which would compel the recognition 
of this asserted right, are not pursuing 
a lawful end, even though they did em- 
ploy lawful means. There is no present 
quarrel about wages or hours. On these 
matters the unions are provisionally sat- 
isfied. What the strikers now insist 
upon is domination—the control of busi- 
ness and the exclusion of non-union wage 
earners. Such a demand, however cov- 
ered up by phrases, is substantially 
made, and cannot be conceded. 

Again, in the act of striking, contracts 
were broken on the ground of the super- 
iority of the obligation imposed by the 
unions. This was a case of agreements, 
binding upon the side pecuniarily respon- 
sible, and discarded on the other side, 
pecuniarily irresponsible. Was this con- 
duct lawful or Christian? Should it be 
compulsorily recognized by employers, 
either individually or collectively ? 
These interrogatories are nuts for clergy- 
men to crack. \The binding force of a 
contract and the right of a man to control 
his own business are fundamental propo- 
sitions in Christianity and in the world. 
In the parable of the householder, who 
agreed with certain laborers at a penny 
a day, and at intervals, down to the elev 
enth hour, sent others into his vineyard 
without any understanding save that he 
would do what was right, when evening 
came he paid every man a penny, and 
the first murmured because of the ine- 
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quality of the compensation. But the 
householder retorted: “Friend, I do thee 
no wrong; didst not thou agree with me 
for a penny? Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own?” 

When wage-earners are ordered to 
sanction breaches of voluntary engage- 
ments and to derange commerce, mManu- 
facture and trade, as well as to arrest 
enterprise and virtually bar out new- 
comers, in large communities, under the 
pretext that they possess monopolizing 
privileges which they deny to their 
fellow-citizens, it is in order to refer 
them to the basic principles that it is 
peculiarly within the province of clergy- 
men to impress upon their flocks, and 
which, apart from religion, are supposed 
in the United States, at least, to com- 
mand almost unanimous assent. The 
parable of the householder is a lesson to 
laborers and also to employers, and goes 
to the very root of the conflicts which 
are agitating humanity, by the simple 
presentation of laws of action that, both 
technically and morally, are perfect. 
The wage-earner is held to his promise 
and’ chided for presumptuous interfer- 
ence with the rights of others. But the 
employer also obeyed a moral obligation ¥ 
towards those who were anxious to work 
and were found when needed. 

It is only the socialists or anarchists 
‘who are most bitterly hostile to Amer- 
ican ideas, and who would either convert 
the State into a father and the people 
into children, suppressed in aspirations 
and equal in condition, or who would 
abrogate all government, whose dexter- 
ous sophisms undermine such. funda- 
mental truths. Altruistic despotism is 
the paradise of socialistic agnostics—the 
only paradise they have. It is the off- 
spring of pessimism and intense selfish- 
ness, and employs the name and the 
ideals of fraternity to fasten upon hu- 
manity the sacrifice of individuaiity, and 
to supplant rational law and order by the 
worst form of tyranny. ; 

Such thinkers as Archbishop Ireland, 
whose latest utterances upon the subject 
I am unable to quote, have fully grasped 
these underlying truths, which have been 
stated and defined by Pope Leo XIII. in 
letters that, apart from all religious con- 
siderations, have raised him to the pin- 
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nacle of statesmanship in the estimation 
of civilized populations. 

In his Encyclical letter on “The Condi- 
tion of Labor,” that great man answers 
the dogmatic enunciations at the Metro- 
politan Hall meeting, and strikes at the 
root of the matter. 

“It is compulsory on the laboring man 
and the workman to carry out honestly 
and well all equitable agreements freely 
made, never to injure capital, nor to out- 
rage the person of an employer; never 
to employ violence in representing his 
Own case, nor to engage in riot and dis- 
order, and to have nothing to do with 
men of evil principles, who work upon 
the people with artful promises and raise 
foolish hopes, which usually end in ais- 
aster and repentance when too late.” 
And he adds, what in view of the facts, 
bears heavily upon the objections to the 
use of the police, regular and special, in 
San Francisco: “Rights must be religi- 
ously respected wherever they may be 
found, and it is the duty of the public 
authority to prevent and punish injury, 
and to protect each one in the possession 
of his own.” In fact, he attributes the 
force of an aphorism to the statement: 
“Our first and most fundamental prin- 
ciple, therefore, when we undertake 
to alleviate the condition of the masses, 
must be the inviolability of private prop- 
erty.” * 

In his Encyclical letter on “Christian 
Democracy,” Pope Leo probes the con- 
science of every man, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, or who confesses the suprem- 
acy of God and the moral law, in terms 
that are as clear and positive as they are 
irrefragable. He alludes to a fact, true 
in Europe and slowly becoming true in 
the United States, that “through the 
guilty aims of the turbulent, the strife 
between the rich and the proletariat has 
become envenomed to such a point that 
States, already disturbed by frequent up- 
heavals, are menaced with the greatest 
misfortunes,” and, after condemning the 
use of labor organizations for political 
objects, declares that the socialists “are 
covertly insinuating themselves into the 
hearts of States;in the darkness of secret 
gatherings, and, in the light of day, by 
conference and writings, are rousing the 
multitudes to revolt,” and that they “are 
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silent about duties and expatiate only 
on rights.” ~ He further inculcates upon 
Wage earners generally the deep truth 
that, among other things, “they should 
be ever on their guard against riots and 
the rioters, show inviolable respect for 
the rights of others,” and “work willingly 
and with all due respect for their employ- 
ers.” 

The strike leaders (so-called) and the 
section of the strikers themselves who 
throng the streets and the wharves, 
should pause and ponder over these 
weighty sentences, each syllable of 
which is a rebuke to the ad. captandum 
appeals at the Metropolitan Hall meet- 
ing. But, after reckoning with their own 
consciences, they should also consider 
whether they are sufficiently powerful 
to control or defy the American people. 
The expression of Madame Roland, “Oh, 
Liberty; how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” is frequently 
quoted, but it has peculiar significance 
at the present moment.4 When a group 
of strikers, in the ardor of what they 
conceive to be their cause, maltreat a 
non-union man, who is the representative 
of the vast majority of their country- 
men, they stab liberty in the back, they 
break rules without which organized so- 
ciety could not exist, and they invite and 
compel the assertion of a power they 
cannot hope successfully to resist. 

On the same day, August 10th, 1901, 
when, at McKeesport, President Shaffer 
advised union wage-earners to draw their 
money out of the savings banks—pre- 
sumptively s% that, while idle, they could 
spend it—at Newcastle he promised to 
avoid “acts antagonistic to country and 
law” “if the trusts will permit us.” This 
was substantially a threat of violence, 
unless the illegal demands of the strike 
leaders were accepted. But Mr. Shaffer 
should not have overlooked the fact that 
it is not the trusts, but government, with 
which rioters have to reckon. 

Labor Day does not belong to the strik- 
ing unions, but as one of the speakers 
observed, is “everybody’s day”—it is the 
possession of all industrious Americans. 

The largest estimate of the procession 
of strikers was eight thousand men. It 
follows that in San Francisco about three 
hundred and seventy-two thousand per- 
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sons were not in the procession, of whom 
it may be allowed, that twenty thousand 
would cover the families of the married 
participants. If it be admitted that the 
striking members of the local unions 
and their families number twenty thou- 
sand, which, as a large proportion of 
them are single men, is a very liberal es- 
timate, and that the employers directly 
affected, are within fifteen hundred," it 
may be safely assumed that three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants of 
this municipality, of both sexes and of 
all ages, who are not parties on either 
side of the controversy, are enduring 
loss, inconvenience and suffering by the 
interruption of ordinary industrial occu- 
pations. These items of damage, more- 
over, are small when compared with the 
permanent consequences to the city and 
to the State. 

Conservative newspapers at the East 
place the number of strikers in the steel 
business and in associated or collateral 
manufactures at twenty-five thousand or 
thereabouts. The population of the 
United States is not less than seventy- 
five and not more than eighty millions. 
Still, the effect of the bombardment of 
business, even by a limited number of the 
unions, and even though progressively 
ameliorated by the employment of free 
labor, is everywhere felt. 

Realizing their numerical insignifi-~ 
cance and the stern obligation resting 
upon the people to maintain law, order, 
and industrial peace and vigor, it would 
be at least wise to abandon the policy 
of coercion. 
~ The exact point of the existing strikes 
is to” monopolize the labor market by 
barring out all un-unionized workmen, 
and compelling employers, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to become active 
participants in the scheme. This is the 
gist of all the demands reduced to an 
elementary proposition, and expressed in 
the formula of “recognition of the 
unions.” * The striking unions, having 
applied every capitalistic mode of con- 
centration to their own ranks, in which 
no account is taken of diversity of gifts 
or energy, but all stand upon a common ~ 
level, deliberately seek to drive em- 
ployers into an alliance with themselves 
against the entire people of the United 











States. This attitude is not only illegal, 
but absurd. 

The vital necessity of the times is to 
hold both capital and labor within the 
law, and to compel both to respect indi- 
vidual liberty, which is the most precious 
heritage of Americans. It is particularly 
essential to repress the exactions of huge 
organizations of capital and the exorbi- 
tant pretensions and demands of some of 
the leaders of unionized labor. Taken 
together, these elements of population 
are far less important than they may con- 
sider themselves to be. They exert, and 
they ought to exert, a reasonable influ- 
ence upon the industrial development of 
the country, but they do not, and neither 
of them does, constitute the controlling 
force in American progress and civiliza- 
tion. . 
, What has organized labor to complain 
of, except that it is not permitted to 
usurp the functions of both employers 
and employed? There is no trouble about 
wages or hours.“ The reports of labor 
unions to the Commissioner of Labor in 
this State, bringing the figures down to 
May 31, 1900, show an average in- 
crease of wages in thirty-two occupations, 
in four years, of twenty-three and a half 
per cent, and in sixteen branches of work 
a reduction of hours during the same per- 
iod, averaging nearly one hour and four- 
teen minutes per day. These favorable 
conditions—some of the proper and im- 
portant objects of unionism—have not 
since been changed. On the contrary, 
unionized labor, and in fact all labor, has 
made further gains. There is scarcely 
a word of dispute anywhere about time 
or compensation. {| What, then, is the 
bone of contention, but the aggressive 
assaults of a limited number of wage- 
earners upon every form of industry and 
enterprise not controlled by themselves? 
But, in fact, this is admitting too much, 
for, while the form of voting is occasion- 
ally employed, the striking unionized 
Wwage-earners are governed as arbitrarily 
as the Finns by the Czar of Russia. . The 
well-paid, sleek, and often ingenious lead- 
ers of unions and federations, exact and 
receive implicit obediencetotheir orders; 
and conduct their business, not even un- 
der the military rules that prevail in a 
free country with a constitutional system, 
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but with the paternal arrogance of the 
Emperor or the Czar, who speaks of his 
troops as “my soldiers.” 
| The mass of wage-earners in tue 
United States—the small minority within 
and the enormous majority without the 
unions—are a mixture of sturdy races, 
have had common school educations, and 
in their hearts respect law and order 
that should be unbroken.¥ But, in the 
main, with some honorable exceptions, 
the union leaders among the strikers 
act as if they were covetous, ambitious 
and dictatorial. They have their posi- 
tions and their compensation to retain, 
and apparently depend, not upon the 
higher, but upon the lower, elements in 
human character.\ Their claims are not 
merely inimical to law and to civiliza- 
tion, but are constantly urged in the 
coarsest and most offensive forms.\ A 
man who dissents from their version of 
facts is a “liar.”*‘An employer who claims 
the right to conduct his own business in 
his own way, but within the law and with 
due respect for other men, is a “bloatea 
tyrant of capital.”y On August 14th, 1901, 
at Wheeling, President Shaffer, address- 
ing a crowd of unionized mechanics, said: 
“If the mills ever run you will run them. 
You may as well enjoy a summer vaca- 
tion, and make up your minds that, when 
the mills are run again, you will run 
them right.”./ What kind of stuff is this 
for a man to utter before seventy-five 
or eighty millions of Americans? Caesar, 
Napoleon, Emperor William, George the 
Third—or, if these comparisons are too 
dignified, Jack Cade, or Watt Tyler— 
_would not have dared, under the protec- 
tion of a despotism or amidst the turbu- 
lence of an uneducated and tumultuous 
mob, to employ such incendiary language. 
It speaks volumes for the intelligence 
and the character of the large majority 
of unionized and striking wage-earners, 
that, in spite of such appeals, they re- 
main peaceable, although submissive, 
and that violent inflammation breaks out 
only among the comparatively few igno- 
rant and brutal members of their organi- 
zation. 

In this community there are abundant 
evidences of the same dictatorial spirit. 
The origin of the present conditions in 

San Francisco has been steadily called 
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“a lockout.” What was it in substance, 
“ without regaru to mere form? By di- 
rection of their union leaders, teamsters, 
paid by the day and having no grievance 
in respect to either wages or hours, re- 
fused to obey orders from their employ- 
ers and to haul baggage to or from a con- 
cern doing business on a non-union basis 
—in other words, they undertook to sub- 
stitute themseives for their employers 
and to dictate limitations upon their own 
work, during the ordinary hours of labor 
and when there was nothing unusual or 
oppressive in the work itself. The ex- 
cuse was that this was a necessity for 
the maintainance of the principles of un- 
ionism. But, within the just range of 
unionism, the excuse was and is untrue— 
it is only true if unions are to constitute 
a dictatorship. No business man of any 
intelligence or self-respect, especially if 
an American citizen both in name and 
in truth, could have been expected for 
an instant to submit to a rule which at- 
tacked both his individuality and his in- 
terests. The “lock out” in form, there- 
fore, was a strike in substance. It was 
a palpable and unjust attempt to direct 
the business of certain members of the 
Draymen’s Association, exactly in line 
with the insolent. declarations of Presi- 
dent Shaffer at Wheeling, repeated and 
aggravated in other places. 

In the Revised Rules and Regulations 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, No. 
85, T. D. I. M., which, on March 25th, 
1901, were presented to the Draymen’s 
Association, I find one section, which 
provides that “the place of a discharged 
driver must be filled by a member of 
the Brotherhood;” another which states 
that “all claims for overtime must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the stewards 
of each barn;”—in other words, substi- 
tuting the steward for the employee in 
the settlement of such claims—and a 
third, the bare reading of which is 
enough to make a man rub his eyes and 
ask whether he is in the United States, 
in the following dogmatical phraseology: 

“Section 1. No union man can drive 
a team unless he gets a written order 
from the financial secretary of the 
Brotherhood.” 

It would be only a short step in ad- 
vance to declare that non-union men 
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should not be allowed to live without a 
written order from the financial secre- 
tary. 

These are mere scintillations of the 
internal government of the strikers’ un- 
ions and of their arbitrary attitude to- 
ward employers, at the exact point where 
they cease to be legitimate and Ameritan 
and fall under the influence of foreign 
ideas and practices. 

The two-column letter sent to Mayor 
Phelan by the Executive Committee of 
the Labor Council, through W. H. Goff, 
its President, and E. W. Rosenberg, its 
Secretary, was an exercise of the consti- 
tutional right of protest against the ap- 
pointment of special officers to supple- 
ment the regular police force, but it was 
coarse and offensive to the last degree, 
and might well have been disregarded 
because of its personality. It was mild, 
however, when compared with numerous 
other publications, before and _ since, 
which emanated from the same organi- 
zation or from its officers. Both here 
and at the East, some of the leaders of 
striking labor unions and federations ap- 
pear to think there is such a scramble for 
votes that they can abuse and insult 
every man who dissents, however mildly, 
from their decrees and fulminations, with 
the same degree of irresponsibility that 
they attach to their agreements. They 
forget what, in San Francisco, may be 
speedily ascertained, that they are a 
small minority of the American people, 
and that, when they try to elect candi- 
dates, pledged to support their arbitrary 
assumptions and to deny liberty to men 
not marked with the union brand, they 
will speedily be swept into oblivion. ‘\ It 
does not answer to crack whips too often 
over American shoulders. 

N Nobody will deny the intelligence and 
respectability of most of the rank and 
file of unionized and = striking wage- 
earners, nor of the millions of non-union- 
ized wage-earners, equally under the pro- 
tection of the law and secured at least 
theoretically in their individual liberty. 
But there is a minority in some of the 
labor unions who break loose from all 
restraints, when strikes are on foot, and, 
in the pretended exercise of their own 
rights, roughly assail the rights of others, 
who are as good as, if not better than, 
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themselves. This fact has been abund- 


antly exemplified in San Francisco within © 


the last few weeks. In its letter to Mayor 
Phelan, the Executive Pommittee of the 
Labor Council inquired: “Is it against the 
law to speak to a non-union man? Is it 
against the law for a non-union man to 
speak to us?” Certainly not. But it 
is the manner of the speaking that solves 
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a The battered faces, the broken 
heads, the wounded bodies of dozens of 
men who have passed through the Re- 
ceiving Hospital since the strike began, 
are still more pointed demonstrations 
of the logical outcome of unionized de- 
mands, pushed by striking leaders be- 
yond the just limits which all good citi- 
zens fully acknowledge. 


the riddle © Free speech and free action, { All men have a right to work, and 


within the law, are inalienable rights, 
of which unionized -workmern™have no 
monopoly. They belong equally to all 
American citizens: Legal rights, 
ever, may be illegally exercised® I have 
a technical right to speak to a man with- 
out the ceremony of an introduction, but 
I may not raise my voice and disturb traf- 
fic upon thoroughfares, by gathering 
tumultuous crowds, because then I am 
not merely using my right of free speech, 
but am inciting disorder and infringing 
upon the rights of others. And striking 
workmen may call upon non-union wage- 
earners who choose to receive them, at 
their homes or in hotels, or, of their own 
free will,gatherthem into public halls, or 
meet them anywhere, if it can be done 
without force or intrusion, and persuade, 
them not to accept offers of employment 
or to unite with the unions and enroll 
themselves among the strikers. But no 
man can ve legally compelled to listen 
against his will. And no body of strikers 
is authorized by law to intercept work- 
men on the cars or on the ferry boats or 
on the streets, crowd around and jostle 
them, and intimidate instead of persuade 
them, with the alternative of bloody 
affrays. ‘ Nor is interference with a non- 
union teamster, seated upon a dray or a 
wagon, and performing his daily task, 
a legitimate right of the exercise of free 
speech, any more than it is a legal appli- 
cation of the persuasive faculty to re- 
move a linchpin or to cut a trace, sur- 
reptitiously, or to impede a stalled team 
in its effort to start a load or to scare a 
driver until he runs away and leaves his 
horses in the street. 

Nor is it a recognized argument for 
men wearing placarded collars to pace up 
and down on the sidewalk or beside a 
eurbstone, and denounce a store-keeper 
as unfair because his business is not con- 
ducted under the direction of labor un- 


how- o 


there are no harder workers than busi- 
ness and professional men, for whom no 
eight hour law has ever been enacted. 
If a laborer or a mechanic does not wish 
to join a union, he does not become an 
outlaw by that fact, which also does not 
confer upon a union man the right to 
smite him in the mouth. The naked truth 
is that the demands of union leaders of 
the pending strikes, both here and at the 
East, are the most despotic and intol- 
erable of which there is any record, and 
copy and intensify the worst possible 
vices of organized capital. It would not 
be surprising if they led to the re-organi- 
zation of certain unions in the United 
States upon a basis that would eliminate 
illegal and tyrannical features, protect 
wage-earners in their wages and in a 
reduction of the hours of labor, supply 
the means for reasonable educational 
facilities and for recreation, and thus 
command the sympathy and the respect 
of the American people, without distinc- 
tion of class, sect, or party. 


\ The present striking unions, as in- 


tended and managed in some respects, 
antagonize the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions, and common and statutory 
law. They too often fill Bulwer’s defini- 
tion of liberty, asserted in theory and 
denied in practice—‘“liberty to enjoy our 
kind of liberty—that’s liberty.” It is 
within the legal competency of the strik- 
ing unions to exclude Jews and Chris- 
tians, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
and confine their membership to social- 
istic or anarchistic agnostics. Suppose 
they adopted this suggested distinction 
and denied the right of a Christian or a 
Jew to employment as a laborer or a 
mechanic—how long would they exist? 
A State or the Federal Government 
might as well attempt to legislate agnos- 
tics, socialists and anarchists out of the 
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competitions of industry, which, as to 
certain kinas of socialists and all anar- 
chists, if practicable, ought to be done. 
Concede the right of the unions to limit 
their membership, to place all their mem- 
bers on a dead level, so that superior en- 
ergy or skill will be of no advantage, to 
control the acceptance of apprentices, to 
replace individuality by the pressure of 
organization, and then to enforce all 
these propositions upon the business of 
the country, and the result would be the 
virtual destruction of our American sys- 
tem and the establishment of the most 
unendurable tyranny of ancient or mod- 
ern times. 

The guilds of the middle ages were 
not free from exclusive, even arbitrary 
tendencies, but, nevertheless, in common 
with the universities, they were nurser- 
ies of liberty, and they promoted individ- 
ual intelligence, which, like the eagle, 
is a thing of freedom, and cannot be per- 
manently converted into an instrument of 
oppression.* Capital in these days and 
in some of its phases concentrates unjust 
power, appropriates too large a share of 
the common earnings, and exerts an im- 
proper influence upon legislation and 
upon the administration of the law. 
Perhaps its worst mistake is the gradual 
obliteration of the middlemen, who are 
the connecting link between the employ- 
ing class and labor, necessarily asso- 
ciated with the former and sympathizing 
with the latter.. But, after all, capital is 
beset by steadily accumulating law; it is 
averse to violence; it is broad and toler- 
ant for its own benefit; it is largely 
guided by intellect and by sound judg- 
ment; it is free from prejudice, and de- 
velops skill and energy; it is subject to 
many vicissitudes; it is scattered by 
death and by deviations in the cur- 
rents of trade, commerce and finance; it 
is modified by the growth of true altru- 
ism; and above all, beyond a limited ex- 
tent, it cannot escape or evade pecuniary 
and moral responsibility. 
| But some of the leaders of the strikes, 
who in my opinion will not be sustained 
by their subordinates when the facts 
are thoroughly disseminated and under- 
stood, have outlined and are seeking to 
enforce a programme of revolution ut- 
terly inconsistent with our institutions 
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and our civilization, and which, if un- 
checked, would defeat the best hopes 
of educated humanity. Such of them as 
are in earnest and really approve of the 
movements in the West and in the East, 
propose to antagonize and replace an 
imaginary despotism of capital by a real 
despotism of unionized labor. They for- 
get that monetary combinations and 
labor organizations, however conspicuous 
they have become, are only flies upon 
the wheels of the Republic, and that 
the people of the United States, includ- 
ing the mass of business men and non- 
unionized wage-earners, though slow to 
act, either at the ballot-box or in the 
field, have never yet submitted or shown 
any inclination to submit to despotism in 
any form. They stopped France and Aus- 
tria in Mexico, they extirpated secession 
and cemented a practical and a sentimen- 
tal Union, they emancipated their slaves 
to’ harmonize practice and theory in our 
political system, they have stamped out 
financial neresies and socialistic aspira- 
tions in a multitude of elections, and 
they will not be dominated by a handful 
of capitalists or by the representatives 
of twenty-five thousand unionized work- 
men in the Atlantic States and an equal 
number on the verge of the Pacific \This 
country is too great, too important, too 
colossal among nations, too wedded to 
liberty and order and to equality of rignt 
and opportunity, too appreciative of its 
own history and destiny, too deeply 
penetrated by the vital truths of its De- 
claration of Independence and of its own 
conservative and balanced constitutional 
system, to be dominated by expanding 
steel trusts or by the collapsing arro- 
gance of self-constituted bosses of labor. 

The striking unions not only do not 
stand for the millions of non-unionized 
wage-earners, but they constitute only 
a fraction of the unions throughout the 
country. .There are unions and unions, 
and there are entire systems of combina- 
tions of capital and of labor that move 
together in almost unbroken harmony. 
There are noiseless and conservative or- 
ganizations of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, devoted and adapted to the bet- 
terment of labor conditions, fashioned 
after the model of the republic in which 
they are welcomed, acting strictly under 
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the Constitution and the laws, through 
authority delegated to men who honor 


industry by their genuine Americanism, y 


animated by fixed principles which capi- 
tal is obliged to admit, developing the 
practice of arbitration which is the es- 
sence of true fraternity and the natural 
solvent of controversies, and, in all these 
ways, occupying and cultivating a field 
-of action that associates them with 
American ideals and with the noblest an- 
ticipations of human destiny. Such 
“unions,” living up to the conception em- 
braced in the word, create peace and 
not discord, and have no affiliation with 
unprovoked and .injurious strikes, that 
originate either in revolutionary designs 
or in impracticable theories, hostile to 
every sound element in American cilili- 
zation and in our government system. 
They have no part nor lot in the dema- 
gogism of Shaffer at the East or his co:- 
leagues in San Francisco, nor could 
they be induced to justify or even pal- 
liate the infractions of law and order 
of which this State is now the center. 

The sympathetic feature in the strike 
is obnoxious to all the preceding criti- 
cisms, but it furthermore possesses pecu- 
liar distortions of its own. It is referred 
to sometimes as an evidence of chivalry, 
but, in fact, its distinguishing character- 
istic is selfishness, clad in a spurious fra- 
ternity. When a family is starving, pro- 
longed visits from all their poor relations 
and friends, with nothing in their hands, 
are not received as proofs of sympathy. 
If such people labor and send their sur- 
plus gains to buy food and clothing, they 
are indeed fraternal. The sympathetic 
part of the strike only aggravates the 
situation. But, even in its errors, it is 
illogical, particularly here. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has pointed out that .the unions 
that could produce the greatest pressure 
in favor of the strikers, including the 
very union of which the President of 
the Labor Council is a member, have 
remained aloof. Possibly they have dis- 
cerned both the futility and tyranny of 
the immediate object and the illegality 
and wantonness of many of the methods 
practiced. At any rate, the fact is before 
the public. 

I can .readily conceive of a case in 
which I, and millions of American citi- 
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zens would refuse to see every working- 
man in a community turn out, even to 
aid an unimportant union. If capital, 
simply to show its power and enhance 
its gains, should arbitrarily cut the 
wages and lengthen the hours of the 
members of one handicraft, in one mill, 
then a hundred thousand protestants 
would not be too many. But that is not 
the case now before the people, nor is 
the endorsement of unlawful features, 
aggravated by unlawful and _ violent 
methods, necessary to prevent such a 
case from arising in the future. All that 
kind of talk is transparently foolish. 
The American nation consists almost en- 
tirely of laborers. It is based upon indi- 
vidualism, governed by and submitting 
to laws which, under Constitutions, 
themselves susceptible of amendment but 
not of organic lesions, represent the 
settled will of the people, with ballots 
in their hands. It has endured much 
corruption and _ perversion. But, in 
every emergency it has so far risen to 
the occasion and thoroughly performed 
its duty. 4In conformity with its institu- 
tions, with faith in its mission and in 
its destiny, it will restrain revolutionists 
or demagogues, masquerading in the 
name of labor, but it has restrained and, 
when the occasion arises, will further 
restrain, the rapacity of capital. It origi- 
nated in the long-cuppressed sovereignty 
of man under the higher sovereignty of 
God. Its autonomy is its own, and has 
not been controlled by European prece- 
dents, nor is it now to be overthrown 
by European Socialism and Huropean 
Anarchy in any of their protruding 
forms. Under the protection of its 
watchful eye and its powerful arm, Labor 
and Property alike may rest secure. Its 
entire life has demonstrated that all 
durable progress, all productive accumu- 
lation, depends upon intelligence and 
labor, stimulated to seek increased com- 
pensation and opportunities for self- 
development and recreation; but not con- 
centrated under local or national Caesars, 
to stifle competition and dominate the 
Republic, either by an aristocracy of 
money on the one hand or an aristocracy 
of muscle on the other. 

Applied to the amelioration of condi- 
tions and to the development of mind 
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and character, labor unions may be 
among the most potent forces in civiliza- 
tion. \ Projected beyond their sphere, and 
especially when antagonistic to law and 
order, they exaggerate the worst features 
of the most vicious methods of capitaliza- 
tion. 

\ Strikes will fail, and ought to fail, 
whenever and wherever they resist the 
authority which our national flag denotes. 
They may, and they do, produce strife 
and loss, and, through cupidity and 
timidity, may increase and prolong their 
evil effects, but, to the extent to which 
they are unwarranted and contumacious, 
in the face of the brains and power of the 
country, they cannot succeed by strategy 
or by force. 

Nor can the illegal and unconscion- 
able exercise of the striking power be 
condoned by arbitration. There can be 
no compromise of changeless principles. 
A man has a natural and constitutional 
right to work in peace and _ safety, to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
A man, a firm, or a corporation has a 
right to regulate business without inter- 
ference by a labor union. These pro- 
positions are legally beyond dispute. 
They are both practically denied by 
some, not all, of the leaders of the exist- 
ing strikes. They will both be conceded 
by numbers of thoughtful strikers—not 
among the rioters or coercionists—who 
are being temporarily misled or provis- 
ionally yield their convictions to the 
force of organization and the sacredness 
of a pledge. 

\ Between the unions and employers, as 
a rule, arbitration is a constant and a 
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successful resort. But on some ques- 
tions it is impracticable. The immediate 
remedy is simple and alternative—con- 
cessions by striking unions, which will 
eliminate all unlawful or unconscion- 
able demands, the establishment of new 
unions upon a legitimate basis, or the 
defeat of the strikers. 

Professor Charles Matthews, in his re- 

cent book on the French Revolution, ac- 
counts for its failure chiefly upon the 
ground that, under the Convention, and 
the Committee on Public Safety, France 
became far more centralized than it had 
been under the monarchy, and that such 
intense centralization was incompatible 
with free institutions. What kind of gov- 
ernment would our country have under 
the edicts of Shaffer and other striking 
leaders? I know of one capitalist in this 
city, who, with his sons, employing thou- 
ands of men and living with them under 
the most humanized relations, has done 
more for labor and the industrial ad- 
vancement of this State in a single year 
than a dozen of the striking leaders could 
accomplish in a century. 
. Iam convinced that the strikers them- 
selves will soon rally around the standard 
of American citizenship, and unite with 
their fellow workmen all over the Union 
in impressing Labor Day with the sancti- 
ties of our civilization and our institu- 
tions. True brotherhood, without dis- 
tinction of class, sect or party, and genu- 
ine equality before the law, are the 
sources, the inspiration, and the product 
of true Americanism. 


September 10th, 1901. 
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HOULD a European fashion a per- 
sonification of Martyrdom, it 
would have a white face. This is 
a reproach to the blind egotism of 
individual races. 

There is a story that the old bucks tell 
to the staring youths huddled about the 
winter fires; which is a simple plea for 
the brotherhood of humanity pale and 
swarthy. A noble deed has many whis- 
pering tongues, and becomes a part of na- 
ture like the wind, and the Omaha from 
whom I had this simple legend knew not 
whence it came; it had crept into the 
varied tongues of the scattered tribes 
to be an incentive to their youths. 

On the desolate plains of Western Ne- 
braska there rises from the banks of the 
White River a steep butte of clay and 
sandstone. Should one take the winding 
path, by which alone it can be scaled, 
and clamber to its summit, he would be 
terrified by the loneliness of the place, 
with its sun-bleached bowlders and its 
moaning pines. Upon all sides, save 
where the tortuous path struggles up- 
ward, the yellow butte drops almost ver- 
tically to the sandy plain dotted with 
bunch grass, that sweeps off on all sides 
in a level, unbroken stretch to where the 
pure blue sky dims the vision; to the 
very gates of night and day. One sitting 
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there could not but believe that there, 
at least, Time forgets its fever and 
sleeps. There is a spell upon the place, 
and the wind, the crow and the coyote 
make the only sounds that break it. 
Many summers ago, when the white 
man to the Indian was yet a name that 


* dwelt in the mysterious regions of the 


rising sun, a smail band of Crows came 
scurrying, across these prairies, followed 
by a larger band of Sioux. There was 
little hope for the Crows, for their ponies 
were jaded with a recent buffalo hunt, 
and the Sioux steadily gained upon them. 
But a cry of joy went up from the hard- 
pressed band as they beheld the one 
rugged way leading to the summit of the 
butte. Here was momentary safety, at 
least. So dismounting at the foot of 
the butte, which a horse could not climb, 
they barely had time to send &n arrow 
into the heart of each weary pony, and 
rush up the steep path, before the Sioux 
were upon them, howling in their baffled 
anger. 

There was no further pursuit. A small 
band once in possession .of the butte 
could hold it with ease against a horde 
of warriors. Yet there was a greater, 
grimmer enemy awaiting them upon that 
desolate summit. Starvation was there, 
and the awful torture of thirst beneath 
the glare of a prairie sun! 

When the small band had clambered 
to the top, they turned and looked below. 
There thev beheld their enemies mak- 
ing ready to camp at the foot of the 
path. They looked about them and saw 
death grinning in the desolation of the 
shelterless summit, strewn with its bare 
rocks, where the hardy soap weed could 
scarcely struggle upward. 
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Before them was the torture of thirst 
and hunger; behind them the more terri- 
ble torture of the Sioux, and they knew 
their enemies too well to hope for their 
withdrawal from the foot of the butte. 

The day passed, and the sun dropped 
suddenly beneath its yellow veil of plain, 
leaving scarcely a brief twilight in its 
wake; and the Crows looked wistfully 
over the darkening prairie, across which 
they would never again urge their fleet 
ponies in the dusty path of the bison. 

When the night fell they made them- 
selves a cheerless camp, and, gathering 
twigs from beneath the pine trees, they 
built a fire that had no gladness in it. 
Then, sitting about the flame that lit up 
the despair of their swarthy faces, they 
held a council. 

There was but one way in which the 
band could be saved. By cutting their 
buffalo robes into strips and binding 
these together, they could lower them- 
selves, one by one, to the plain below. 

Yet the Sioux were watchful, and 
would quickly detect their absence, un- 
less some show of fight were kept up; 
otherwise, there would be little chance 
for a small band on foot to flee before 
the well-mounted Sioux. So it was de- 
cided that someone must remain upon 
the butte to keep the fires burning and 
to hurl an occasional arrow or stone into 
the enemy’s camp, until the fleeing band 
should be beyond vision. 

Who would die upon the butte to save 
his band? To remain meant death. 

The desperate Crows sat and gazed 
questioningly at each other through the 
weird glare of the flame, and, save for the 
wail of the pines, there was silence. In 
his own rude and picturesque manner an 
Indian loves his home, his squaw, and his 
brown-faced papooses; but more than 
these he loves the freedom of the plains, 
the dash of the hunt, the ecstasy of fight 
—all that is unrestrained he loves. It 
were easy for him to die with the shout 
of the foe in his ears; for this requires 
animal fury rather than courage. But to 
suffer the slow, inglorious death of star- 
vation and thirst upon a lonely butte, 
whence he could gaze, like one dis- 
inherited, upon his broad free plains— 
this was hard. 


So each stared at the other while the 
pines groaned piteously like a starving 
man, and the uncertain fire made the 
darkness weird. 

But suddenly, out of the painful sil- 
ence, a voice spoke: 

“I am a young man,” it began hoarsely, 
as though issuing from a throat at which 
a cold, invisible hand was clutching. 

The warriors raised their eyes from 
staring at the flames, and sought the cir- 
cle of anguished faces where the firelight 
danced. They saw the face of a youth 
made terribie with anguish and the shad- 
ow. The lips quivered with unspoken 
words, and in the eyes a cold terror glit- 
tered. 

“IT am a young man,” the voice con- 
tinued; and it seemed the articulate sor- 
row of the wind. “My home is sweet to 
me; I love to hear the women crooning 
to the children. I shall never hear them 
croon to mine. I love to watch the dan- 
cing of the braves. I shall never dance 
with them again. The growing maize 
sings sweetly in the summer winds. 
There is one whose ears shall be dumb.” 

The voice wailed into silence like a 
fitful night wind, and the listening braves 
shivered with a vague terror. They knew 
the meaning of the young man’s words. 

The band .arose, and over the youth 
performed the strange rites for the dead. 
Then they fell to constructing a rope 
of their blankets. They worked swiftly 
and silently; but the young man stared 
distractedly into the blaze, and his face 
was the face of a corpse, animated with 
terror. Did some broad, brown face 
weave itself amid the fantastic leapings 
of the flame, that he gazed so intently? 
Did the crackling of the burning twigs 
sing to him of the merry camp fires of 
his people? 

Suddenly he raised his eyes from the 
embers and looked about him. He was 
alone! Then an overpowering sense of. 
loneliness rushed upon him. 

Running to the edge of the butte, he 
found the rope of buffalo hide hanging 
from a jutting ledge and swaying in the 
night wind. * 

He strained his ears to catch some 
faint echo of farewell from fleeing foot- 
steps. 




















The pines moaned. 

He endeavored with painful gaze to 
form some dim moving shadow from the 
impenetrable night that swallowed his 
fleeing brothers. 

He shivered with the terror of the 


dusk. 

Then again he found the hanging rope. 
Should he let himself down and run, 
run, run out of this weird place where 
black spirits lurked? With a quick 
movement, he grasped the rope, and, 
wrenching it from the ledge, hurled it 
from him into the darkness! 

He was a dead man. A dead man is 
not afraid of death. He must keep the 
fires burning, that the Sioux might be 
outwitted. 

So he went back to the lonely fires 
and replenished them that they leaped 
far up into the night. But when the stars 
grew paler with the coming of the dawn, 
he again stood upon the edge of the 
butte and scanned the prairie, slowly 
emerging from the shadow, and saw noth- 
ing but the monotonous sweep of yellow 
plain, hemmed with the faint line of light 
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that forewent the day. 

Days passed, and when tue Sioux no 
longer noted signs of life upon the butte, 
they struck their camp and rode away. 

Many times since then the plains have 
thundered with the bellowing of the 
bulls. Many times have the snews drifted 
from the north, and the corrosive sea- 
sons have reduced to dust the skeleton 
of the nameless brave. Yet if you should 
ride to the place in that mysterious hour 
when light and shadow struggle and the 
broad white Day swoops down upon the 
plain; and should you gaze through the 
half light of the early morning upon the 
yellow summit of Crow Butte, you would 
see, some say, a lonely figure with hand 
at brow, peering with strained and anx- 
ious gaze into the distance. And you 
would hear a wail like that of a man who 
dies of thirst and hunger. 

The form may be only a sunflower, 
heavy and bent with seed, clothed in the 
magic of the shadow. 

The wail may be the wail of the pines 
as the morning winds awaken. 

Yet I love to think differently. 
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Is it not good, in this relaxed age 

To see the man a Nation honoreth 

With kingly power meet treacherous, red death 
Steadfast and calm, and shame the assassin’s rage 


With gentle words? 
Somewhat our grief? 


Say, snall this not assuage 
“God’s will be done,” he Saith: 


Yea—even tho’ that Nation sorroweth! 
Such faith is still its strength and heritage. 


Lincoln!—Garfield!—now McKinley! 


All 


Tho’ slain have left us manful memories: 
And come what may thro’ Fate’s obscure decrees 


O banded States! 


your banners shall not fall 


While there shall come forth Chieftains such as these 


To rule you from yon pale, proud Capitol. 
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LE whole village was in mourning, 

and the wide, palm-shaded thor- 

oughfare was deserted. Though 

the road was the only highway to 
and from several populous centers, not 
even a stray traveler passed through, for 
at each end of the village a warning bar- 
rier, made of palm leaves stuck upright 
in the sand, told the comer that death 
was there. For a Samoan, if he were the 
highest of chiefs, to pass this barrier 
and walk through the town would have 
been the gravest breach of etiquette, and 
a fight, with possibly bloodshed, would 
have been the result. Even white men, 
though not supposed to be bound by Sa- 
moan etiquette, are looked askance at if 
they enter a village during this period 
of mourning, and the better plan is to fol- 
low the native example, and avoid the vil- 
lage by making a tedious detour through 
the bush. 

All day long the men and women sat 
silent in their houses, under the great, 
mushroom-shaped roofs of thatch which 
even the tropical sun is powerless to 
penetrate. No one stirred; the very 
children, by some unusual exercise of par- 
ental control, were restrained from their 
games, and for once in their little lives 
were compelled to be good. The mongrel 
curs of the village, having nothing to 
bark at, blinked iazily in the heated air, 
which seemed to rise in tremulous waves 
from the parched ground. In the great 


central hut of the village, the guest-house 
of the High Chief Sama, lay a small figure 
covered with many fine mats, and around 
it the women of the family, clad in the 
nearest Samoan equivalent to sackcloth 
and ashes, sat in silent woe. 
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Thus the whole village waited for the 
going down of the sun, and as the golden 
flame dipped behind the far, blue horizon, 
throwing a reflection as of burnished cop- 
per on the little, fleecy clouds floating 
above, Pietele, the missionary, came 
forth from his long house at the end of 
the village. Clad in the snowiest of 
white, and carrying his large official 
Bible carefully wrapped in a silk handker- 
chief, he walked solemnly down the row 
of huts, and men and women rose with a 
sigh of relief and fell into line behind 
him. 

There were many visitors, relatives 
from all parts of the island, for the dead 
girl was a princess in her own right, and 
of course her family connections were 
numerous. They brought fine mats by 
the dozen, mats stained brown with age 
and worn ragged with much folding and 
unfolding, but almost priceless because 
of their antiquity. There were mats 
which had been handed down from father 
to son, or from mother to daughter, for 
a dozen generations, and which had a 
well-authenticated pedigree which every 
Samoan knew by heart. And, of lesser 
value, there were the shiny new mats 
around which history had yet to be made, 
and over which a village dame had 
stooped for a year or more, carefully 
weaving the slender slips of pandanus 
fibre together. When the mat was fin- 
ished it was as soft as silk, and shone 
like new gold, and it would be carefully 
wrapped up and treasured until a wed- 
ding or a funeral called for an inter- 
change of gifts. And, of still lesser im- 
port, there were huge rolls of the brown 
stained tapa, or native cloth, which is 
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in reality only rough, hand-made paper, 
beaten with a vast expenditure of mus- 
cular labor, out of the bark of the paper 
mulberry. Some of the strips were a 
hundred feet long and ten feet wide, and 
so many were they that they carpeted 
the pathway from the house to the grave. 

Down by the shore of the transparent 
lagoon, where the tiny wavelets rippled 
under the overhanging palms, the chiefs 
of the Sama family had from time im- 
memorial had their burying place. A 
great mass of black volcanic rock, the 
remnant of some gigantic 1ava flow of a 
bygone age, jutted out in the middle of 
a sandy .beach, and made a striking con- 
trast to the snowy white of the sands 
which carpeted the lagoon. Huge bould- 
ers had been piled on top of the promon- 
tory until a level space of some twenty 
feet square had been formed, and here 
amid the bones of her ancestors, the 
young princess was laid to rest. A single 
palm, which by some accident had taken 
root amongst the rocks, waved its long 
fronds overhead, like tossing plumes, but 
neither flower nor shrub marked the spot 
where they placed the mat-wrapped fig- 
ure. And when the last hymn had been 
sung, and the rocks had been piled back 
in their places so the level surface 
seemed never to have been disturbed, the 
trader and I put on our hats and walked 
slowly up to the store. There was a big 
feast in the village that night, for noth- 
ing, not even a funeral, can be conducted 
in Samoa without eating; but the trader 
and I had no relish for such affairs. We 
sat on the veranda and enjoyed the cool 
night air. 

“Did you know Teine?” he asked, after 
a long period of meditation, speaking of 
the girl who had just been buried. “No, 
no,” he went on, without giving me time 
to answer, “of course you didn’t. She 
has been sick ever since you came to the 
village.” 

“What did she die of?” I inquired. 

“Well, if you should ask me, I should 
call it a broken heart, though I have no 
doubt the doctors would give it a long 
Latin name. But if ever a girl died of 
grief, she did. 

“A few years ago, before she went 
away from here, she was a pretty little 
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thing, far and away the nicest taupo on 
the coast. She was much more slightly 
built than Samoan girls usually are, and 
consequently she was one of the few 
taupos who could dance gracefully. It is 
astonishing, isn’t it, when you come to 
think of it, how few of these girls, though 
dancing is their chief business in life, 
can move lightly and airily? They are 
all right as long as they are sitting down 
at a siva, just keeping time with their 
hands and bodies, and droning out their 
monotonous chant. But as soon as one 
gets onto her feet she is like a calf which 
has lost its mother, and has no idea be-@ 
yond cutting clumsy capers. 

“Well, Teine was quite different. She 
really could dance. Somebody had 
taught her the hornpipe, which she used 
to foot prettily to the accompaniment of 
a mouth organ, and the natives would 
come from long distances just to see 
Teine give a siva. The village was gay 
in those days, nearly always a malanga 
party visiting, and sivas and feasting 
every night. But though suitors, all the 
most eligible young chiefs in the group, 
came by the dozen, Teine was not to be 
bought by fine mats and pigs. For a 
Samoan girl, she was quite accomplished 
and had ideas above her own people. 
She had lived for years in a white family 
at Apia, and had picked up some English, 
which she used to lisp in her pretty, soft 
way, always speaking in set sentences, 
each one correct, just as if she had 
learned them out of a grammar. 

“Of course there was an end to all this. 
Teine was too nice a girl to be long neg- 
lected, and one day there came to the 
village a young Englishman, fresh from 
the Australian colonies. He had come 
over to represent a syndicate which had 
been buying up a lot of land in the is- 
lands, and thus he was looked upon as 
quite an important man by the natives. 
He stayed with me for a few days, exam- 
ining the country, and one evening I got 
the natives to give a siva for his enter- 
tainment. 

“Teine, in her high taupo’s head-dress 
and a necklace of red pandanus berries 
thrown over her delicately chiseled bust, 
looked her prettiest that night. I soon 
saw that it was a case of love at first 
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sight on both sides, for the Englishman 
was a handsome, well-built young fellow, 
just the kind of man to take a native 
girl’s fancy. It was soon settled between 
them; Teine’s people got a big present of 
salt beef and biscuits and cotton print, 
and the village lost its taupo. It was a 
marriage ‘fa’a Samoa’, that is, according 
to the custom of the country, which 
means practically from a European stand- 
point, no marriage at all. There is no 
ceremony which is legally binding on 
either party; the husband can go away 
and leave his wife, or divorce her at will, 
and no one can make any objection. But 
in the eyes of the natives it is all quite 
correct, and custom has sanctioned the 
practice among the whites, so that every- 
one accepts these unions as perfectly 
regular. 

“Teine and her husband set up house- 
keeping in Apia in grand style, for he 
was generous and could afford to do 
things well. Whenever I went to Apia 
I used to go and see them; it was a house 
where one was treated like a gentleman, 
and not cold-shouldered as a mere ‘Savaii 
squire,’ a name they have for us poor 
traders. Teine was as happy as possible 
with her husband, as I suppose I ought to 
call him, though they had no children, 
a source of great grief to her, as she often 
confided to me. ‘Felecki,’ the native ren- 
dering of our English ‘Fred,’ was the best 
of all possible men to her; she had papa- 
langi food to eat all the time, and plenty 
of fine dresses to wear. But still the 
mother’s heart within her yearned for the 
child which did not come—‘it would be 
so nice to have a little one of my own; 
I would love it and care for it so much,’ 
she would say in her set, grammatical 
phrases, for her knowledge of English 
was too slight for her to trust herself 
with any freedom of expression. 

“Arnold and I got to be very well ac- 
quainted, for I looked after his land in 
Savaii, and had often to run up to Apia 
to see him. He was a hard-working, 
steady-going young fellow. But he had 
a fine University education, for his peo- 
ple in Australia were wealthy, so I sup- 
pose he was just a cut above our simple 
Island ways. Had he been less cultured, 


he would have settled down quietly here, 
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and never looked for a better wife than 
his faithful, loving Teine. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, I could see, after a 
couple of years of married life, he was 
beginning to weary of exclusive native 
society. He felt the need of intellectual 
companionship growing upon him, he told 
me, and now his only resource was his 
books, at which he was always studying. 
Not that he ever treated Teine badly; { 
think that, as he grew more and more 
tired of her, he behaved with more and 
more generosity, as if to salve his con- 
science. But Teine, with true woman’s 
intuition, which is the same under a 
brown skin as a white, saw the change. 
Fine dresses and dainty food would not 
console her for the loss of her husband’s 
love, and she grew sadder and sadder 
every day. 

“I was sorry, but I could do nothing to 
help poor Teine. Naturally this sort of 
thing could not go on forever, and one 
day I found Arnold in a great state of ex- 
citement. The mail, which had just come 
in, had brought him a letter announcing 
the death of his uncle, and he had come 
in for a pot of money. He would have 
to go to Australia to settle about his for- 
tune, and—— 

“He hesitated and colored. 

“Well? I asked, knowing perfectly 
well what was coming. 

“Well, you see, old man, it’s about 
Teine’—and he glanced nervously at the 
girl, who was languidly resting in a ham- 
mock at the other end of the veranda, 
‘T’m in a difficulty. You see, coming into 
all this money has quite changed my po- 
sition, and my people wouldn’t hear of 
my having a Samoan wife. I’m afraid I 
shall have to leave her.’ 

“I had heard this sort of thing often 
before and understood. ‘“There’s a white 
woman,’ I said. 

“He started: ‘How did you know?’ 

*T guessed, that was all.’ 

“He seemed vexed, and sat quiet for 
a bit, as if thinking. Then he looked 
up. ‘I suppose I may as well make a clean 
breast of it. There was a girl I met on 
a Riverina station, and we loved. But 
my prospects were poor then, and her 
father, who is a wealthy squatter, 
wouldn’t hear of the match. But to-day 
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he writes to congratulate me on my in- 
heritance, and mentions, ayite casually, 
that Kate is still single. I know what 
that means.’ 

“* So you have made up your mind to 
go,’ I answered coldly, being sorry for 
poor Teine. 

“ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘but don’t think too 
badly of me, old man; I cannot help my- 
self.’ 

“It’s not for me to judge you,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but for God’s sake break the news 
gently to the poor girl. She loves you 
with all her heart, and it will kill her.’ 

“‘T know,’ he answered sadly, ‘that’s 
why I feel like such a brute. Can’t you 
help me? You understand these people 
better than I do.’ 

“I promised to do what I could, as 
much for the girl’s sake as for his, and 
we talked it over. He agreed that it 
would never do to tell Teine the whole 
truth at once; the blow would be too se- 
vere. We told her only that Felecki— 
she never knew her husband by any other 
name—would have to go to Australia to 
get his fortune, for he was now the pos- 
sessor of much oloa, or property. And 
in the meantime Teine was to go back to 
her own people in Savaii, and live with 
them until Felecki returned. And that 
she might be respected and looked up to, 
she was to take plenty of presents and 
money to distribute among her friends, 
for she was now a rich man’s wife. 

“It was true enough that Felecki would 
come back; he had affairs to settle which 
would require his residence in Samoa for 
a year or two at least. But we didn’t 
tell Teine the rest of it—that when Fe- 
lecki came back he would bring a papa- 
langi woman with him as his bride, and 
that Teine could never be anything to 
him more. Neither of us had the cour- 
age. 

“Still, 1 think she guessed part, if not 
the whole truth. I suppose she thought 
Felecki would do as many other white 
men had done; just go away and never 
come back. A set look came ovefcher 
delicate face, and she drew her little fig- 
ure up to its full height, about five feet, 
for she was unusually small for a Sa- 
moan. 

“*Talofa,’ she wailed, ‘I am a sad 


Teine. I love Felecki so much. He will 
never be my Felecki any more.’ 

“That was all she said; there was 
never a tear nor a reproach. Resignedly 
she went to work to pack up her belong- 
ings, but it made one’s heart bleed to 
watch the sad little figure moving slowly 
about the familiar rooms, where the hap- 
piest years of her life had been spent, 
fingering reverently her Felecki’s clothes, 
as she made sure that everything was in 
readiness for the journey. She never 
complained, but all the spring had gone 
out of her step and the light and life out 
of her face. 

“At last the day of parting came. Like 
a true Samoan, in spite of all her trou- 
bles, Teine had not forgotten her rela- 
tions. She had carte blanche to buy what 
she chose at the best store in Apia, so 
she loaded my boat with gorgeous frocks 
and lava-lavas, and Sunday hats which 
would have made a Parisienne milliner 
turn in her grave. No one was forgotten 
but herself. Poor Teine refused all the 
presents which Felecki showered upon 
her, and even declined to take any money 
for her support. ‘My people will keep 
me,’ she answered simply. 

“But Arnold gave me the money, a 
large sum, to spend for Teine’s benefit, 
and this was perhaps the wisest arrange- 
ment, for otherwise her relatives would 
have taken it all, and Teine been none 
the better off. 

“Our boat followed the mail steamer 
out of the harbor, and Teine waved a 
‘good-bye, Felecki” as the vessel shot 
gracefully into the open, and shook the 
spray of the great Pacific rollers from her 
sides. But Teine never cried. Perhaps 
it would have saved her if she had. At 
least I have read so in books,” added the 
trader, as if apologizing for this piece of 
second-hand information. 

“Next day Teine was at home in Sa- 
vaii, and was feasted and made much of 
by her own people, for she had gone away 
poor and come back rich. She was looked 
upon as a desirable match, even for the 
highest of chiefs, and all her old suitors, 
and many new ones, came courting. 

“Teine was quite as implacable as in 
her taupo days. She would hear noth- 
ing of marriage; she would remain true 
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to Felecki—nothing would alter her de- 
termination. Nor did all the merrymak- 
ing which went on around her arouse her 
spirits. She just sat silently and watched 
it all, speaking never a word, and day by 
day, I could see, sinking lower. 

“It was six months or so before I heard 
from Arnold, and then he wrote me that 
he had married and was very happy. But 
though Teine, who saw the letter come 
and knew the handwriting, looked at me 
ever so wistfully, there was no word of 
love nor message of any kind for her. 
I could not bear to see the poor girl hun- 
gering for her love, so I just lied, and 
told her that Felecki had sent his alofa 
and said he would be coming back soon. 

“The next steamer brought Arnold and 
his wife. She was a clever, fashionably- 
dressed young lady, but she looked too 
delicate for this country, which is very 
trying for white women. And so it turned 
out, for a couple of months later Arnold 
wrote me saying that the climate of Apia 
did not agree with his wife, and that he 
had been advised to send her to Savaii 
for a change. He could not get away him- 
self, but would I make arrangements for 
Mrs. Arnold’s comfortable: accommoda- 
tion at some healthy spot? 

“Now, an old bachelor’s place like mine 
is not, of course, fit to accommodate such 
a grand lady, and, besides, this village is 
not particularly healthy. But at 
Leleuma, that’s ten miles away, there is 
a trader with a fine two-storied house, 
and a half-caste wife quite English in her 
ways. The house, being situated on a 
rocky point, well above the sea, and 
catching the full force of the trade 
winds, was just the place for an invalid 
like Mrs. Arnold. So I fixed her up there, 
and every week or so used to run down 
just to see how she was getting on. 

“News travels in a mysterious way in 
Samoa. There is a sort of telepathy, I 
believe, amongst the natives, and no 
sooner had Arnold and his white wife ar- 
rived in Apia than the people of our vil- 
lage knew all about it. Of course Teine 
heard the sad news, and the little 
strength in her gave way altogether. 
Some strange internal complaint, brought 
on by grief and worry, I believe, attacked 
her, and she never rose from her mat 





again—in fact, did not seem to care to. 

“The Sampans have great faith in a 
change of air for a sick person, and will 
keep on sending an invalid from one vil- 
lage to another until he either dies or 
gets well. Therefore, I was not sur- 
prised when:‘they sent Teine away to Le- 
leuma, though I felt it was rather awk- 
ward, her being so close to her husband’s 
new wife. However, I could not do any- 
thing to prevent the change, for I wasn’t 
consulted, and the missionary who was 
doctoring Teine recommended it. All 
I could do was to warn the girl’s mother 
not to let Teine know who the white lady 
really was. The shock might have killed 
the girl. 

“So the two wives, the one white and 
the other brown, went to live in the same 
village, within a hundred yards of each 
other, and I knew that nothing but the 
most extraordinary luck could prevent 
their meeting. 

“Next time I went to Leleuma I took 
occasion to give Mrs. Arnold a friendly 
warning against going around amongst 
the Samoans in their houses. There 
was a good deal of skin diseases about, I 
said, inventing falsehood, and there was 
danger of infection. 

“But Mrs. Arnold was not the woman 
to be frightened by a weak-kneed fib like 
that. She laughed in my face. ‘You’re 
a dear old goose, William,’ she said, ‘but 
if you think I’m going to catch any of 
these native diseases you don’t know 
much of white women and their ways. 
And then, there isn’t any disease in the 
village: the water’s too good.’ 

“I saw it was no use. ‘Besides,’ she 
went on, ‘I find the natives so interesting. 
I think I should die of ennui if I couldn’t 
go round anda sit in those lovely bread- 
fruit houses and watch the funny ways or 
the people. And that half-caste girl of 
mine is a capital interpreter, so that I 
can have quite long talks with the women. 
Oh, I was going to tell you there’s such 
a lovely sick girl here, called Teine. She 
says she comes from your village. Do 
you know her?’ 

“Know her? Of course I did, but I 
didn’t dare tell Mrs. Arnold her history, 
and was in a terrible fright lest she 
should find it out by accident. 






















“I didn’t know what was best to ve 
done, and so I did what was perhaps the 
wisest thing—nothing. The copra sea- 
son was in full swing just then, so that, 
for a fortnight. I was unable to see Mrs. 
Arnold. Then to my great surprise a 
boat came in one evening with the lady 
herself, escorted by her husband. 

“‘Why, I am glad to see you,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘but why didn’t you let me know 
you were coming?’ 

“‘Oh,’ replied Arnold, ‘there are not 
any daily mails in Samoa. I had a few 
days to spare, so I thought I would sail 
down ana fetch the wife back. I was go- 
ing to call in here on the way, but we got 
a fair wind, and as there was no sea 
we ran in through the Leleuma passage 
and saved the round.’ 

“*You were lucky to get through,’ I 
said—for the Leleuma passage is a noto- 
riously dangerous one, and seldom a.- 
tempted, even by natives. 

“*Yes,’ answered Arnold, ‘I was lucky 
to get through.’ He gave me a meaning 
look, as much as to say that he wanted 
speak with me alone. 

“As soon as his wife was comfortably 
settled, we took a walk on the beach, 
out of anybody’s hearing. 

“*You’re a nice fellow!’ exclaimed Ar- 
nold, indignantly. ‘Why the deuce didn’t 
you let a fellow know Teine was at Le- 
leuma?’ 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming down?’ I retorted. ‘I was go- 
ing to tell you all about it when you 
came.’ 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,’ he ans- 
wered, ‘but it was the narrowest squeak 
I ever had in my life. Do you know, 
I found the wife nursing poor Teine, and 
the two the greatest friends in the world. 
I'm afraid the girl’s dying, though.’ 

““T’ve been sure of it a long time,’ | re- 
replied; ‘nothing can save her.’ 

“Tt was lucky,’ Arnold went on. 
‘Neither of the women knew about the 


other. Strange, too, that the natives 
didn’t tell; some of them must have 
known. When I got there I found my 


wife full of sympathy for this dying Sa- 
moan girl, with her sad story of deser- 
tion by a rich white husband who had 
gone away and married some white wo- 
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man. 

“*Wasn’t he a brute,’ commented my 
wife, indignantly. ‘And now she thinks 
that all white men are bad and cruel,’ 
she continued, ‘and says she doesn’t care 
to live any more. She has lost faith 
in everything and everybody since the 
people who tell them to be good, the 
white people who send them missionaries, 
behave even worse than Samoans. You 
know I couldn’t bear to hear the dear 
thing going on like that. I couldn’t let 
her believe all white men are like the 
immoral wretch who broke her heart, so 
I told her all about our love, and how 
you had remained faithful to me for 
years and years, and never thought of 
marrying anyone else, and how happy 
we now are, and what a good and noble 
husband I have. Do you know it seemed 
to cheer her, she quite brightened. ‘I 
should like to see a white man like that, 
just for once before I die,’ she said. ‘It 
might help me to believe in that heaven 
the missionaries are always talking about. 
If there are really good people on this 
earth, why of course there must be a 
heaven for them to go to when they 
die. If there is, you will go there, I’m 
sure, and you would not like to go with- 
out your husband!’ 

“She made me cry, I can tell you, 
Dudley,’ sobbed my wife, mopping her 
eyes like a lunatic, ‘but I talked to her as 
well as I could, telling her we should love 
our enemies as Jesus had bade us do 
But she just moaned, ‘I hate white men. 
I loved one too much; now I hate them 
all, but I should like to see your good 
husband before I die.’ So I promised 1 
would take you the minute you arrived.’ 

“T felt pretty mad,’ continued Arnold. 
‘My wife’s talk set me wild, and I had 
no notion of posing as the model lover 
God help me if she ever learns the truth. 
She’ll leave me then and there. But 
there was no getting out of it!’ 

“It’s a poor girl’s dying wish, Dudley,’ 
she urged. ‘My wife always calls me so, 
and not by my first name. And perhaps, 
who knows, her faith may be really 
strengthened by the assurance that there 
is at least one good man in the world.’ 

“ «So I walked straight into the pitfall 
and never suspected the truth until I was 
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at the very house and spied Teine’s 
mother. Before I had time to stop and 
think I saw Teine herself, looking, oh, 
so thin and worn, lying on a mat in one 
corner of the big, house, with her eyes 
fixed on me. Her people must have 
warned her, for though she turned livid, 
she merely smiled and gave no sign of re- 
cognition. 

“‘*How I looked I can’t say. It was 
lucky my wife’s glances were all for 
Teine.’ 

“*Here he is, dear,’ she said. ‘I have 
brought my husband, as I promised you 
I would.’ 

“*So this is the good man you have told 
me about,’ sighed Teine, very faintly; 
‘this is the true lover who will make me 
believe in heaven?’ 

“*Yes,’ answered my wife, with a catch 
in her own voice; ‘you will believe in 


heaven and in good white men now. You 
know you said you would.’ 

“‘Teine’s burning brown eyes looked 
straight into my wife’s glistening blue 
ones. There must be a heaven,’ she said 
slowly, ‘for there are angels. I will not 
hate white men for one angel’s sake.’ 
Then she gazed at me. 

“‘T am glad to look upon your face,” 
was her greeting. 

“ ‘She closed her big eyes wearily, and 
turned her face to the mat wall of the 
house. Reverently we left her so. And 
what do you suppose my wife said: 

“Dudley, dear, did you seen the eager, 
hungry way that poor thing looked at 
you. It was so sad and so beautiful. We 
shall never forget it, shall we, darling?’ 

“I don’t suppose he ever will,’ com- 
mented the trader, as he woun:l up his 
narrative. 





AND YET— 


By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS 


A sudden silence fell upon my life, 

That last good-bye hushed its triumphant song. 
And yet, with tender melody 'tis rife. 

Undying echoes in my heart prolong 

The music of thy voice.—so sweet and strong, 
I can forget the earth’s discordant strife. 


The mist lies heavy love, on land and sea, 
The hills of green, the sunlit waves of blue 
And heights of amethyst are shut from me. 
A grey, sad universe | dimly view, 

And yet the consciousness | keep of you 
Floods all my soul with love’s bright ecstacy. 
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No people ever paid more loyal and loving 
tribute to a dead ruler than was shown by the 
American public during the few days when Presi- 
dent McKinley’s body was borne from Buffalo, 
the scene of the arch crime that brought sorrow 
to every heart, sorrow such as is felt only when 
one near and dear is stricken down. 

Fate seemed tu have decreed the tragic end, 
to have prepared a glorious life for a martyr’s 
death. After serving his country faithfully for 
many years, when the full greatness of the 
man was appreciated, he made a triumphal tour 
of the country he loved and received such an 
ovation as was never before known. The day 
before he fell he spoke to the world, outlining 
the policy he wished to have carried out. Had 
he “own that he was so soon to drop the reins 
of Government he could not have more thorough- 
ly pledged his successor. The next day he fell, 
finally shedding his life’s blood, which he had 
offered years before while wearing the uniform 
of our great army—during those years before 
his many acts wiped out the final vestige of the 
line drawn during the Civil War. 

He died at the height of his greatness, loved 
and honored throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 





























It was late in the evening when the clatter of 
a squadron of cavalry sounded on the paved way, 
near the White House. Every available space 
was occupied by a vast throng of thousands wait- 
ing to do homage to the last home-coming of 
their honored chief. The avenue, the park, and 
the open about the Treasury was packed. As the 
escort came slowly up the broad avenue the 
crowd fell back, leaving a pathway to the gate. 
The cavalry fell out, and lined the way with 
drawn sabres glittering in the electric lights. 
As the body was carried under the great gates, 
every head was uncovered in reverence: The~ 
silence was broken by many sobs. As the body’ 
passed by a clear, sweet voice sang the first 
strain of “Nearer, My God to Thee,” the hymn 
the President loved so well. As though trained 
in chorus the crowd joined in the hymn, and sang 
it through as the body was being borne into the 
great mansion for the last time. This sombre 
scene of reverent loyalty was one impossible to 
surpass in pathos and sentiment. No greater 
tribute could have been paid than by those thou- 
sands waiting well into the night, sorrowing 
mourners at the home-coming. The rain fell un- 
ceasingly during the day of the funeral. It 
seemed right that it should; the sun would have 
been a mockery of brightness to hearts filled 
with gloom and eyes suffused with tears. 


As the cortege made its solemn march up the 
great Pennsylvania avenue to the Capitol, thou- 
sands stood uncovered, heedless of the pouring 
rain. 

The same night the Pennsylvania station, the 
scene of the former Presidential tragedy, saw 
thousands standing in mute respect as_ the 
funeral train carried its illustrious burden to its . 
final resting place. 
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Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin 


On reading a book, 
if you feel trans- 
ported to another 
country before you 
have reached the second chapter, you 
may be sure you are going to enjoy your- 
self. We are always on the lookout 
for “green fields and pastures new,” and 
green fields are always distant. Great 
is the wonder, then, when a realistic 
novelist takes you there. This is one 
of the many things Mr. Gilbert Parker 
does for you in his “Right of Way.” He 
takes you into Canada as completely as 
if you had traveled over the border with 
him—he also unfolds new vistas for you, 
in a man’s soul. This man, the central 
figure of the ardently drawn landscape, 
is an English Canadian among the French 
villagers of a town in Quebec province, 
a stranger among them, an alien in the 
world. “They had lived and loved, and 
walked and worked in their own way, and 
the world went by them. Between 
them and it a great gulf was fixed; and 
they met its every catastrophe with the 
Quid Refert of the _ philosophers.” 
These lines describe him: 

The story is a strange one—and som- 
bre, as Mr. Parker likes to be. Charley 
Steele, a brilliant young English lawyer, 
lives a life of cynical dissipation: he is 
married to a woman who has no sym- 
pathy for him, and whom he does not 
love: in the eyes of the world he is a 
reckless but dangerously clever atheist: 
in his own heart are questionings which 
he never expresses. During a drunken 
quarrel he is thrown into the river, and 
to his world thereafter considered dead. 
However, he is rescued, in an uncon- 
scious state, and taken by an humble 
peasant to the French Catholic village 
of Chandiére. For seven months, 
though well physically, he is like a 
child mentally, and without memory. 
Then an operation restores him to him- 
self, or rather to a new self. But mean- 


The Tragedy of 
An Agnostic. 


while his wife has re-mariied, and his 
reputation has been successfully 
smirched. So he does not return to his 
former life, but becomes the humble 
“Tailor of Chandiere.” The exciting 
events which befall him in this new, 
humble, but richer life, are well worth 
reading about. 

In fact, this novel is one of the very 
best of the year. It is full of incident, 
action, drama. Each chapter ends with 
the fall of a curtain. And the character 
interest, though subservient, includes 
much picturesqueness, while changes in 
emotion are so frequently played as to 
be engrossing. For the time being the 
reader is certainly transported. 

The master-passion is well displayed, 
and through its power upon him the 
man’s doubting soul is at last cured of 
its skepticism. 

“Rosalie uashed a glance of inquiry 
at him. She was puzzled by the fire in 
his eyes. With her soul in her face as 
she lifted the tray, out of the warm-beat- 
ing life in her soul, she said in a low 
tone: 

‘It is good to live, isn’t it?’ 

“He nodded ana smiled, and the trou- 
ble slowly passed from his eyes. The 
woman in her‘had conquered his enemy.” 

A particularly good element in the 
structure of the romance is the variety 
and picturesqueness of figures  intro- 
duced, and the absolute perfection of 
the way in which they carry out their 
roles. They are a stirring background 
to the sad, ardent, noble, impulsive 
figure of the keen-brained tailor-man. No 
figure in fiction seems to have been 
marked so distinctly as this puppet of an 
iron fate, yet it is not overdrawn or out 
of proportion. The scene of his death 
is relentlessly drawn; a grim humor 
returns to him, his old idiosyncrasy, 
rather than his newly found light: 

“The curé’s voice seemed to calm the 
agitated vision, to bring it back to the 
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outer precincts of consciousness. 
There was an awe-struck silence as the 
dying man fumbled, fumbled over his 
breast, found his eye-glass, and with 
a last feeble effort, raised it to his eye, 
shining now with an unearthly fire. The 
old interrogation of the soul, the ele- 
mental habit, outlived all else in him. 
The idiosyncrasy of the mind automati- 
cally expressed itself. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’ he whispered 
to the imagined figure, and the light 
died out of his eyes, ‘have—I—ever— 
been—introduced—to—you?’ 

“*At the hour of your birth,’ said the 
priest, as a sobbing cry came from the 
foot of the bed. 

But Charley did not hear. His ears 
were forever closed to the voices of life 
and time.” 

But of quoting there is no end. “The 
Right of Way” is a rattling good story, 
with a “corking” plot—except that I my- 
self prefer the word marvelous. 

The illustrations are very pleasing—by 
Keller. You can get it all for a small 
sum by sending to 

Harper Bros., Publishers, New York. 


Stories of animals, told as legends, as 
allegories, as true tales—we have them 
of all sorts in large numbers, and they 
have usually been at least very agree- 
able reading. The love of nature im- 
planted in the not so long ago savage 
heart of humankind, responds to them. 
In “The Outcasts,” Mr. W. A. Fraser 
has written a long tale, which tells of the 
life and adventures of Shag, the buffalo, 
and Atim, the Indian wolf-dog. They live 
on the wild plains of the West, where 
Indians are the only men, and the whole 
book breathes an air of savage wildness 
and love of the pleasures of the Great 
Outdoors. It is a very interesting story, 
perhaps more so because there are no 
men in it. Well illustrated it is by Ar- 
thur Hewing, with full-page pictures. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Price, $1.25). 


Although it reached me somewhat too 
late for me to give it more than mention 
this month, I am glad of the opportunity 
to read another Seton-Thompson animal 
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book. In ‘Lives of the Hunted” Mr. 
Seton has followed out his previous pur- 
pose, namely, that of defending the wild 
people of the forest; but the author’s 
plea for his untamed wards is even more 
earnest than ever before. 

“For the wild animals there is no such 
thing as a gentle decline in peaceful old 
age. Its life is spent in the front, in line 
of battle, and as soon as its powers be- 
gin to wane in the least, its enemies be- 
come too strong for it; it falls. 

“There is only one way to make an 
animal’s history un-tragic, and that is 
to stop before the last chapter.” 

I hope to review the book more fully in 
the next issue. Mr. Thompson is so 
closely connected with California by 
family ties that we feel the deepest in- 
terest in this, his latest work. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 


The life of the late 
Mr. Hermon Lee En- 
sign, a capitalist of 
New York city, was 
so largely touched with his love for ani- 
mals, and his work to better their state, 
as often unappreciated slaves of human 
kind, that we read his book, “Lady Lee, 
and Other Animal Stories,” with the 
greatest interest. These short stories 
do not aspire to the legendary beauty 
and finish of a “Jungle Book,” or the 
wild interest arising from the savage 
lives of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
yet they are pleasantly written narra- 
tives of domestic pets, whose noble quali- 
ties deserve remembrance. They have 
all an air of undoubted truth, show an 
intimate knowledge of, as well as love 
for, the humble four-footed friends who 
so intimately and lovingly share our hu- 
man life. This book is a delightful one 
to be found in any household, and should 
have a hearing. It is well illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 

(A. C. McClurg Co., Chicago. 
$2.00.) 


Tame Animals 
| Have Known. 


Price, 


In order to present the pictures of the 
ceremonies attending the funeral of 
President McKinley, several pages of 
Book Reviews have been held over to 
December issue. 
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SAN RAFAEL AND SAN. ANSELMO 





By CARLOTTA REYNAL. 


The Past. 

HE story of San Rafael and San 
ur Anselmo (or Ross Valley) reads 

like a veritable romance. In treat- 

ing of the two valleys, both in the 
same township, separated only by a 
range of timber-clothed hills, I shall 
write first of San Rafael, whose early 
history is coincident with that of San 
Anselmo. 

Tracing the story back to its beginning 
in 1817, there is found enough of idealism, 
adventure, old-world mystery to fill vol- 
umes of fascinating 20th century reading. 

The Mission “San Rafael Archangel” 
was discovered and christened by a party 
of Franciscan Fathers in 1817, when they 
were seeking a place to escape a prevail- 
ing mortal sickness. To-day this lovely 
valley, sheltered on three sides by the 





matchless Tamalpais range, is still a 
savior of life, a sweet, odorous city where 
sunshine, pure air and pure water drive 
away any deadly pestilence, and wherein 
no noxious thing may flourish. 

The early history of the Mision is so 
entwined with that of the discovery of 
the State that to trace it brief reference 
must be made to those first energetic 
explorers whose hardy hands converted 
the redwoods into timber for adobe 
houses, and whose intellect and ingenuity 
taught the Indian to use the unrivaled 
wealth of his country aright. Whoever 
first discovered WUalifornia, whether Ca- 
brillo in 1542, or Sir Francis Drake, or 
Sergeant Ortega, certain it is that di- 
rectly from the founding of the old Do- 
lores Mission in San Francisco sprang 
to life and light the Mission of San 
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Residence of George M. Pinkard, Esq., San Rafael. 


Rafael, thus named by the Padres after 
their patron Saint. 

According to an old Indian legend 
which the Nicasios handed down to the 
Spanish and American settlers, it seems 
probable that, about June 17, 1579, Drake 
guided his vessel, “The Golden Hind,” 
into the bay called by his name. An In- 
dian named Theognis, who is reputed to 
have been one hundred and thirty-five 
years of age when he made the state- 
ment, said that Drake presented the In- 
dians with a dog, some young fish and 
seeds of several kinds of grain. Some bis- 
cuits were also given them, which they 
planted, believing that they would spring 
to life and bear bread. This Indian also 
states that some of Drake’s men deserted 
him then, and, making their way into the 
country, became so amalgamated with 
the aboriginals that all trace of them 
was lost, except possibly a few names 


which are to be found among the Indians. 
“Winnemucca,” for example, is a purely 
Celtic word, and the names “Nicasio,” 
“Novato” and others are counterparts, 
with a few variations, of places in the 
island of Cyprus. But after thirty days 
Drake and us ship vanished, phantom- 
like, and he never thereafter clearly es- 
tablished his claim to be the discoverer 
of the Golden Gate. 

On October 6, 1769, a distinguished ex- 
ploring party of monks and soldiers, 
headed by Sergeant Joseph Francisco 
Ortega, entered California through the 
mountainous regions of Santa Clara, and 
after a slow and painful progress, finally 
succeeded in sighting the Golden Gate. 
Of this march across mountain, creek 
and forest Ortega says: “Sixteen lost 
the use of their limbs through scurvy, 
were rubbed with oil nightly, and in the 
morning were fastened to wooden frames 
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and supported on _ the 
backs of mules.” Bancroft 
says: “To Ortega and his 
few followers belong the 
glory of discovering the 
peninsula of the North- 
west, and possibly of the 
bay itself.” Numerous 
parties followed Ortega, 
and doubtless opened up 
fresh avenues of discovery 
and research. 

Finally, on September 
17, 1776, the Presidio and 
Mission of San Francisco 
were established by those 
early explorers—the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. First a 
temporary church was 
built, and the timber for 


Fifth Street, looking East, San Rafael. 


its construction was brought from the 
great redwood forests which then clothed 
the slopes of Mt. Tamalpais. It is worth 
while to mention that this brave under- 


Ex-Judge M. C. Dufficy, 
San Rafael. 


taking did not pro- 
gress as smoothly as 
its record can be written. 
The little pioneer Mission 
house was hardly com- 
pleted before a band of In- 
dians swooped down upon 
the peaceful fold, and scat- 
tered the timid settlement 
of men and sheep. Flight 
by bolsas and tule rafts 
across to Alameda was 
all that could be done. 
Nothing daunted, however, 
the few faithful returned, 
and on October 9th, with 
impressive ceremony was 
born the Mission Dolores. 

Hardly was this Mission 
through its infant strug- 
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gles when dire distress descended 
upon it in the form of a _ pestilence. 
The anguished Fathers, with Father 
Sarria at their head, started in 
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quest of a more healthful climate. They 
decided upon San Rafael, and on De- 
cember 14, 1817, they established the 
Mission San Rafael on a spot named by 
the natives “Narraguani.” Immediately 
two hundred patients were transferred 
from San Francisco with evident benefit 
to the sick. From this time, despite its 
pronounced pagan surroundings, San Ra- 
fael enjoyed greater prosperity than 
could reasonably have been expected. 
There was a steady increase of member- 
ship for eleven years, and when the 
Solano was founded at Sonoma it re- 
ceived a contribution of one hundred 
neophites from San Rafael, and coinci- 
dent with this san Rafael became inde- 
pendent. 

Of this Mission, which in 1834 had an 
Indian population of 1250, 3,000 horned 
cattle, 500 mules and horses, 4,500 sheep 
and goats, and a crop of 1,500 bushels of 
wheat and maize, nothing remains but 
the ground upon which stands the pres- 
ent Roman Catholic Church buildings. 

The history of those early days is frag 
mentary, but interesting. Old Tamal- 
pais, with its scarred face, ruggedly up- 
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held its sovereign majesty, while evclu- 
tion upon evolution rioted across its 
mighty surface. In 1846 the famous 
Bear struggle was begun between its fol- 
lowers and the Californians, and Marin 
County was the scene of more than 
one battle. Right here the story 
of James Miller and Martin Murphy comes 
in. In 1844 these two men undertook 
to guide a party of sixty across the 
plains. After a tedious journey of six 
months they were caught in the Sierras 
by a snow storm. Murphy and the men, 
leaving Miller in charge, set out in search 
of some settlement where supplies could 
be secured. They reached General Sut- 
ter’s fort near Sacramento, but, war hav- 
ing broken out, they were forced to 
march to San Jose with the insurgents. 
After some dreary weeks they were al- 
lowed to return to the relief of their 
imprisoned kinsfolk. James Miller, be- 
coming desperate in the meantime, set 
out with his son William, a lad of twelve, 
in the desperate hope of getting relief. 
With a gun and a blanket and a little 
meat, he undertook the perilous expedi- 
tion. Five days he and his boy traveled 
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over the snow. At length, nowever, the 
boy gave up in despair, and throwing his 
tin cup and blanket over a cliff, lay 
down to die. But before he slept his 
quick ears heard the welcome sound of 
jingling bells. The relief party was at 
hand. With clearer weather and renewed 
strength the adventurers reached the 
Valley of California, and for many years 
James and William Miller were promi- 
nent in San Rafael and vicinity. There 
were only two wnite men in San Rafael 
upon Miller’s arrival, Timothy Murphy 
and Don Antonio Osio. 


sands of cattle found pasturage and fat- 
tened on the wild oats with which the 
hills were covered. With the discovery 
of gold, the white population of Marin 
increased marvelously, until—go to San 
Rafael and San Anselmo, and behold the 
change! ‘ine rich lands have been plowed 
and potatoes, oats and hay grown in pro- 
portion to the demands of a San Fran- 
cisco market; the wild steer of the Mexi- 
can has been replaced by the quiet 
milch cow of the dairyman; saw mills 
have been built, and the giants of centur- 


ies’ growth—majestic red-woods anda 


























Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, San Rafael. 


In those days grain farming was un- 
known, except for the household needs 
of the rancher. Commerce was chiefly 
confined to hides, tallow and pelts, Marin 
County then abounding in otter and other 
fur-bearing animals. Cattle and horses 
were almost the only personal property 
known. There were no roads, so wheeled 
vehicles were rare and rude, and there 
was not a wheelwright in the county. 
Bears ranged on Tamalpais, and in the 
valleys and hills thousands upon thou- 
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cedars, which uifted their lofty heads in 
conscious strength upon the mountains, 
have been felled, like Samson of old, and 
carried into the city’s carpenters’ shops. 
Navigation has admitted schooners; com- 
merce has prospered; the puzzled Indian 
and Spanish dreamer have vanished, si- 
lently, sadly, like “ships that pass in the 
night,” and under American rule, with 
an American population, the entire scene 
is changed. The rude Indian hut and the 
adobe house have gone. Time has worked 
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its wonders. Nearly ninety 





years ago the old San Rafael 
Mission was erected, and to- 
day we find it a populous 
county-seat, intersected by 
two railroads, an_ electric 
plant in prospect, a boulevard 
from Tiburon, prosperous 
tradesmen, grain fields, or- 
chards and vineyards, and as 
many or more handsome resi- 
dences in proportion to its 
population than any county 
in Central or Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

For romantic beauty look 
up to seamed and wrinkled 











Tamalpais, or through the Lake Lagunitas. 


long avenues of locust and 

magnolias in the Valley where the Fath- 
ers pitched their tents. For health and 
vigor visit the Lake, half-way up the 
mountain, and follow its numerous life- 
giving streams; for climate winter and 
summer in the place; for luxury, note the 
beautiful homes scattered among the 
hills, nestled in vivia foliage, whose 
splendor and quiet refinement have re- 
placed all the rudeness and savagery of 
a “Day that is dead.’ 

Thirty years ago there were bull- 
fights in San Rafael—Spanish fights, 
with all their highly-colored environ- 
ments; the higu fence, the smooth enclo- 


sure, the tantalizing red ribbands, the 
infuriated bull, the muscular keepers, the 
brawny combatants, and the brilliant ar- 
ray of beauty applauding the victor. 
It presented a pageant both thrilling and 
exciting. To-day there are golf and ten- 
nis, paper chases, cricket and base-ball. 
The taste for blood has departed with 
the vulgarity of an earlier age, has given 
place to excitement and pleasure as real- 
istic, but subdued to meet the thought 
and advancement of the age. 

As the foregoing paragraphs demon- 
strate, Marin is the pioneer county of 
the State, and although one of the small- 

est, has the longest coast 








Narrow Gauge Depot, San Rafael. 


line. It is noted for its ex- 
quisite scenery and the pro- 
ductiveness of its soil. The 
county derives its name from 
Marin, a famous Lacatuit In- 
dian, who, before the Ameri- 
can settlement, occupied this 
part of California. Lacatuit 
and his friends had several 
fights with the Spanish in- 
vaders between 1815 and 
1824, in which he was victor- 
ious, but eventually he was 
captured and his people dis- 
persed. Later he _ escaped, 
and took refuge on a small 
island, which, being called 
after him, suggested the 
name of the adjacent main- 
land. Being taken prisoner 
again he would have been 
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Golf Links and Club House, San Rafael. 


put to death, but the priests of San Ra- 
fael Mission interceded, and he became a 
convert to his saviors. This is the ro- 
manticstoryof the naming of the County. 

Marin has a total area of 600 square 
miles or 250,00 acres. In 1862 the County 
was divided into eight townships, of 
which San Rafael is the county-seat. 
Enough has been said in the introduction 
to establish the claims of Marin County 
to veneration for its past, and apprecia- 
tion of its present and future. 


The Present.—San Rafael To-Day. 

San Rafael is situated in the north- 
east portion of Marin County. Its boun- 
dary on the south is Sausalito town- 
ship; its eastern boundary is San Pablo 
Bay; its western are Bolinas and Ni- 
casio, and its northern is Novato town- 
ship. In an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion the Valley extends nearly four miles, 
averaging one mile in width. It is sep- 
arated from the foot-hills of Tamalpais 
by the same ridge of hills which divide 
it from San Anselmo. 

Some one has said: “California is a 
jeweled brooch in the breast of our fair 
republic, and every setting therein is a 
gem.” This seems strikingly true of 
San Rafael. Wi. iron arms stretching 


out in every direction, San Francisco 
forms a nucleus, from the busy cares 
of which men fly to the quiet country 


resorts within an hour’s travel by rail. 
And among the spots that invite the busi- 
ness man or the pleasure seeker, none 
are fairer than the pretty vailey, sleep- 
ing among tne hills that cluster around 
the base of Mount Tamalpais. Within 
fifteen miles of San Francisco, easy of 
access, beautifully located, San Rafael 
is essentially a place of charming homes. 
Long ago its perfect climate became a 
proverb, and now that genius and en- 
ergy have combined to overcome the 
natural obstacles which harassed the 
Mexicans, the result is a garden spot 
nowhere excelled in California. Topo- 
graphically speaking, nature has been 
the guide, as far as possible, in grading 
and laying out the city, and in conse- 
quence there are many curved and 
straight lines, with no uniform monot- 
ony. The streets are laid out at right 
angles, the chief business street, contaian- 
ing several notably fine buildings and 
residences, being Fourth street. Several 
representative residences of San Rafael 
we illustrate, and among wem it is in- 
teresting to note the National Flag half- 
mast in the representation of Mr. A. A. 
Curtiss’ house. This photograph was 
taken on the day when all the world 
mourned with us for our martyred Presi- 
dent, Mr. McKinley. 

The residence licts are most advan- 
tageously situated, upon slightly elevated 
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Photos by Lorillard & Bratt, San Rafael. 
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sites, and broad avenues of a hundred 
feet in width wind about the gentle 
slopes, from which one can look up at, 
instead of down upon the rural houses. 
In all approaches to the houses the natu- 
ral beauty has been preserved, nature 
herself being in this instance the best 
engineer. To drive or walk up to most 
of these lovely homes is like being in a 
wooded-flower-land. Often the house is 
invisible for a considerable distance, and 
the foliage upon every side is luxuriant 
and lavish. The most valuable hot- 
house exotics, which in many countries 
only attain to a feeble, stunted growth, 
bloom here luxuriantly in the open air. 
The climate is partially responsible for 
this; likewise the calcareous sub-soil, 
forming the great body of the hills, is 
rich with those stores of native food 
needed for the best development of for- 
est and ornamental trees and shrubs. 
This sub-soil, properly treated, gives 
wonderful vitality to the vineyards and 
orchards, which reach a high state of 
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cultivation with comparatively little 
care. The great pear trees, planted by 
the early Padres, tower ten to fifteen 
feet above the tops of two-story build- 
ings, and are ueavily weighted with fruit. 
The magnolia, the flowering madrone, 
the laurel, eucalypti, cypress and locust 
trees need only be mentioned, while the 
eastern chestnut, oak and elm grow side 
by side with strange varieties of palm 
and foreign ornamental grafts. 

Upon the northern slopes of Tamalpais 
lies a beautiful sheet of water, clear as 
crystal, with mirrored surface smooth as 
glass. This is Lake Lagunitas, from 
whence comes the pure water of the dis- 
trict. In addition to the winter rainfall, 
a constant supply of fresh water flows 
into the lake from hundreds of living 
springs high up upon the mountains. 

The Marin County Water Company 
was incorporated in 1872, with a capital 
stock of $600,000, its object being io 
supply San Rafael and San Anseimo with 
good water. This result was obtained by 
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turning part of the Lagunitas Creek into 
a reservoir near the headwaters of the 
stream. The main reservoir, high upon 
Mt. Tamalpais, has a capacity for 390,- 
000,000 gallons. From this reservoir the 
water is led for half a mile by a flume, 
thence by an iron pipe, to the distribut- 
ing reservoir, six miles distant, on the 
northwest side of the town. The height 
of the main reservoir is 740 feet above 
tide water, and the pressure from the 
lower reservoir is sufficient in force to 
preclude the need of engines. 


pole line, etc., to furnish the district 
with electric currents from the power 
house of the Bay Counties Power Com- 
pany situated upon the Yuba River, 162 
miles from San Rafael. This service will 
begin on December 1, at which time 
there will be a considerable reduction in 
the selling price of current for illumina- 
ting the district. 

San Rafael has been an educational 
center from early days. Probably the 
first school in Marin County was St. Vin- 
cent’s—1855—-while probably the first 














Stables and Vineyard, J. F. Fugazi, Esq., San Rafael. 


San Rafael has four churches and many 
fine buildings, of which the Court House, 
the Cochran and Wilkins blocks, the 
Marin County Bank, and the new High 
School are all in the business part of 
the city. The town has been lighted by 
the San Rafael Gas Company, but re- 
cently the California Central Gas and 
Electric Company have purchased the 
entire plant of the San Rafael Gas and 
Electric Light Company, and are now ac- 
tively engaged in the construction of 


school in San Rafael was one taught by 
Father Dodette in a small frame building 
owned by James Miller. To-day the 
graded public schools, the new high- 
school, the Mt. Tamalpais Military Acad- 
emy, the Hitchcock School for boys, the 
Dominican Convent, and the several pri- 
vate schools, attest to the steady growth 
and importance of the place. Space only 
permits brief mention of two of these 
institutions. 

The Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy 
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has been established eleven years, and 
is one of the most important enterprises 
of Marin County. There are now en- 
rolled about one hundred boys from all 
parts of the State and United States. 
The course of instruction prepares stu- 
dents for entrance into the most ad- 
vanced colleges and universities, East 
and West. This school has the distinc- 
tion of being the only school in Cali- 
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Dominic founded St. Catharine’s Acad- 
emy in Benicia. In 1889, a new college 
being necessary, His Grace Archbishop 
Riordan selected San Rafael for its loca- 
tion and the present building was erected 
at a great cost. Instead of the tradition- 
al high wall surrounding it this convent 
college stands in a natural park of wind- 
ing avenues, noble trees and bright-hued 
flowers. The college is built in the Re- 








Villa, J. F. Fugazi, Esq., San Rafael. 


fornia, except the State University, to 
which an officer of the United States 
army has been detailed, and therefore 
it offers the most complete exposition of 
military discipline so universally recog- 
nized. 

In lovely Magnolia Valley, one of the 
prettiest portions of San Rafael, stands 
the magnificent Convent of the Domini- 
can nuns. In 1850 the Sisters of St. 
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naissance style of architecture, with ele- 
gant appointments and modern improve- 
ments. It is a boarding school of the 
highest grade, where young girls receive 
the best of instruction and care. 

San Rafael has several hotels, among 
which the Hotel Rafael stands pre-emi- 
nently the iirst. Situated in the middle 
of a twenty-acre park, Hotel Rafael is 
the favorite resort of San Francisco 
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society, summer and winter. The main 
building is an imposing structure, fin- 
ished throughout in native woods. It 
is a well-known fact that its tennis courts 
are the finest on the coast, and a gay 
scene is depicted here when the “smart 
set” hold their tournaments upon these 
asphaltum floors. Here are held the an- 
nual tournaments of the Pacific States 
Lawn Tenris Association, which events 
attract all the best players of this excit- 
ing game. Often, too, upon a Saturday 
afternoon, the Hotel Rafael is the start- 
ing point of a brilliant paper-chase, a 
form of amusement much in vogue at 
present. 

The Golf Club of San Rafael is too 
celebrated to need much introduction. 
In the summer of 1898 a Golf Club was 
started by General and Mrs. Warfield, 
and links were laid out by T. W. Tetley 
in the “Happy Valley,” a ten minutes’ 
walk from the hotel to the southeast. 
The interest was so great that shortly 
a lease was obtained of the five hundred 
acre tract of land known as the Santa 


Marguerita Ranch, across the Porto 
Suello, a mile and a half to the north 
of town. The first arrangements of holes 
was laid out by Mr. Tetley, and play was 
begun in the fall of ’98. Later, changes 
were introduced, until now the nine 
holes, aggregating over 3,000 yards, give 
opportunity for the finest kind of golf. 
Another nine holes can easily be added 
to the course. A fine club house has 
been built upon the grounds, and there 
are sheds for stabling horses. All the 
greens are turf of Australian rye, and 
vary from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter. These putting 
greens are as fine as any in Califor- 
nia. The membership stands at about 
one hundred and twenty, and in the 
summer there are always twenty or 
thirty players holding visitors’ tickets. 
The “First” hole is four hundred and 
forty-four yards long, straight away 
from the ivy tree above the club 
house, with a slight slope to the left, 
which will easily get a pulled ball 
into difficulty. Bogey for the hole is 
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Californian North-Western Railway Company’s Depot, San Rafael. 


five. The second or “Hill” hole is 
two hundred and ninety-two yards, and 
an excellent hole for the Bogey five. 
The “Third” hole is three hundred and 
fifty-seven yards. A fine drive from the 
little hill near the second green calls 
for a good second shot for a two on the 
green. This green is guarded by a ditch 
in front, Bogey five. The Fourth or 
“Short” hole is only one hundred and 
fifty-seven yards long, but it is not easy 
to make in the Bogey figure of three, 
for a deep ditch skirts the course on 
the left, and besides that two copp bun- 
kers lie across the course. “Faraway, 
the fifth hole, is three hundred and sev- 
enty yards long. With a wind from be- 
hind, the green will be overplayed on 
the second shot by a long driver. It 
is a well-proportioned hole, and any 
faulty shot is punished both by loss of 
distance and by getting trapped behind 
one of the four copp bunkers, Bogey four. 
The sixth, or “Long” hole, is five hundred 
and fifty yards long. A clear, broad 
course of good turf, Bogey six. The sev- 


enth, or “Cove,” is rather a trick hole, 
but here absolutely good play gets its re- 
ward. A long drive and a good approach 
over the spur to a concealed green, 
makes a Bogey four. Its length is three 
hundred and twelve yards. “Spur,” or 
the eighth hole, is one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight yards long, and a long drive 
is necessary to clear the top of the 
spur, Bogey four. The “Home” hole is 
thirty-eight yards long. The drive from 
the ridge is very enticing, and it is 
here that the player must exercise self- 
control. The temptation to “press” for 
a long ball that will reach or cross the 
road must be resisted, for a “slice” 
means out of bounds, a “top” or a “pull,” 
the ditch. A good drive with a long 
second shot makes the hole a possible 
four. The Bogey, however, is five. Taken 
all in all the links are an admirable test 
of golf, and to one familiar with this 
course the difficulties of other courses 
have no terrors. 

San Rafael has two _ well-conducted 
newspapers, the Marin County Tocsin 
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Dominican Convent, San Rafael. 


and the Marin County Journal, the latter 
being the oldest newspaper in the County 
and to which the writer of this article 
is indebted for much information. 

And now the query is, what made the 
early Fathers choose San Rafael as a 
refuge from sickness and death? Why 
has it prospered and grown all these 
years, until to-day it is a little Paradise 
of flowers and streams, peace and plenty? 
The answer is this: Primarily, its loca- 
tion, which renaers its climate nearly 
perfect. Nestling among the hills, whose 
shelter forms a barrier against fog and 
wind, San Rafael has a climate which is 
an everlasting summer, without the ener- 
vating heat of the tropics. The atmos- 
phere is elastic and bracing, and any one 
of the twelve months is pleasant. The 
great mountains and the general topo- 
graphy of the country have given this 
valley a climate totally different from 
localities near by. It has often been fa- 
vorably compared to the climate of Men- 
tone, and certainly it excels many of 
the most accepted portions of Italy and 











France. 

This is why the business man of San 
Francisco chooses San Rafael or San 
Anselmo for his home. Frequently when 
the bay has been crossed in a heavy fog 
or a light rain the waiting train for San 
Rafael bears us out from the chill and 
gloom into a bright sunshine and a soft, 
balmy air. Even the “rainy season” 1s 
hardly noticed in this valley. 

Finally, how can this “Happy Valley” 
be reached? Of the two lines of railroads 
the narrow gauge belongs more properly 
to San Anselmo, while the broad gauge, 
or the California Northwestern Railroad, 
goes direct to San Rafael. A steamer 
from San Francisco reaches the cozy 
port of Tiburon in less than thirty min- 
utes, passing close to Alcatraz Island (so 
like an old-world picture) and command- 
ing a fine view of the bay in all direc- 
tions. Point Tiburon is the southeast 
extremity of Marin County, and the pic- 
turesque little town lies in a sheltered 
cove at the mouth of Raccoon Straits. 
The ride by rail from Tiburon to San 
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Rafael is short, and flashes through a 
charming country, towering hills on the 
left, and the bay waters on the right. 
This road has a large freight and pas- 
senger traffic, and transports a consid- 
erable amount of lumber, wine, grapes, 
fruit, hops, grain, hay, live stock, and 
dairy produce. This company is operat- 
ing at its own expense the only fish- 
hatchery in the United States that is 
maintained exclusively by a _ railroad 
company. Its route is picturesque, its 
service quick and reliable, and its sched- 
ule convenient. 

Still another ambitious undertaking 
has at last triumphed, and the beautiful 
boulevard from Tiburon to San Rafael 
is an accomplished fact. Upon October 
10th the Supervisors of Marin County 
and about one hundred and fifty leading 
citizens of San Rafael drove over it, 
making a gala day of the acceptance of 
this new highway. This boulevard is 
a formidable rival to the famous seven- 
teen mile drive at Monterey. Cut out 
from the solid rock it measured 20 feet 
in breadth and winds through a delight- 


ful country. Winding away from Lyford’s 
archway, into the hills, with the water 
in sight, it passes vast boulders and 
gashes in the rocks, describing a series 
of horse-shoes, until it reaches El] Campo 
and California City; from thence it is 
down grade to Greenbrae, past the vine- 
yards of warkspur and Escalle, and on 
to San Rafael. 
San Anselmo. 

All that has been written of San Rafael 
regarding climate, natural beauty, lovely 
homes, and romantic early history, is 
true likewise of San Anselmo. This 
valley, commonly called Ross Valley, 
from the name of its former owner, 
takes its title from the creek which 
runs its entire length, and enters into 
San Pablo Bay. Nature was bountiful 
when San Anselmo was planned, and 
wealth and refinement soon discovered 
its retired beauty. It is, like San Ra- 
fael, a place of charming uomes, whose 
denizens would like to keep this shel- 
tered valley just as it is, a hidden para- 
dise of trees, flowers and _ streams, 
watched over by old Tamalpais, ‘Our 
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Mountain,” as these people lovingly cau 
it. Thirty years ago San Anselmo was 
a wild, almost unknown tract. To-day, 
with its groves of native trees of man- 
zinita, madrone, redwood, laurel, oak 
and fir, its magnificent views, its splen- 
didly cultivated acres, its Theological 
College buildings in peerless “Sunny- 
side,” and its fair old and new home- 
steads, San Anselmo is unexcelled. Its 
first settlers were Mrs. Anne E. Ross and 
her son, James Ross, after whom the 
valley was re-christened. In 1866, Mr. 
William Barber, a San Francisco law- 
yer, purchased seventy-one acres of land 
upon which he built his homestead. Be- 
ing the first to build extensively, Mr. Bar- 
ber chose a charming site for his house, 
combining hill and valley, woodland and 
stream, and facing Mt. Tamalpais. The 
original house was destroyed by fire, but 
is now replaced by the residence we il- 
lustrate. Others quickly followed. 
With the more recent arrivals a slightly 
different style of architecture is notice- 
able. For instance, the charming resi- 
dence of Mrs. L. B. Rowe, designed by 
Mr. J. W. Dolliver, represents a typical 


Swiss chalet. The large, projecting 
eaves and heavy timber work remind 
one of the quaint houses dotted among 
the Alpine hills of Europe, and surely 
such designs are most appropriate for 
our Tamalpais homes. 

“Tranquility” best describes San An- 
selmo, a gentle peace pervading the 
sweet valley, inducing contentment of 
mind and spirit. To feel the silence is 
intense pleasure when coming from the 
turmoil of a busy city. The greater part 
of the valley has been occupied for years 
by a few wealthy individuals, who have 
built magnificent residences on estates 
of more than one hundred acres, which 
are laid out in parks. These few are the 
early settlers, and many an interesting 
story connects the present with the 
past. For instance, facing Mrs. J. B. 
F. Davis’ house stands a large oak, with 
a circumference of fourteen feet. In 
early years, when the Indian made this 
section his hunting-ground, and when 
wild beasts roamed at wili among its 
forests and underbrush, a bear used to 
shelter her four cubs under this big 
tree. One day tne mother pear stayed 
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Sixth Street, Looking West, San Rafael. 


away, and the baby bears were hungry 
and helpless. The mother never came 
again, and the four little forsaken ones 
finally laid down and died beneath the 
oak, where their bodies were found by a 
settler shortly afterwards. 

Upon the Tompkins place are trees 
planted thirty-one years ago, while there 
are many other trees in the valley whose 
age must be hundreds of years. One of 
the interesting features of Mr. Barber’s 
estate is an Indian mound, from which 
numerous relics were exhumed during 
the construction of the road; arrow- 
heads, mortars, and other primitive in- 
struments of use and warfare were 
found—all that is left to tell of a de- 
parted race. 

In 1887 fresn tracts of land were pur- 
chased in San Anselmo, at the north- 
western and southeastern ends. Many 
of these building lots are  parallelo- 
grams of about 18 or 20 acres in extent, 
fronting on the romantic Lagunitas road, 
and running back to the foot of Tamal- 


pais. They command a perfect view of 
the entire valley. 

San Anselmo has a most fertile soil, 
not only yielding heavy crops of hay, 
grain and corn, but one well-adapted 
for fruits. Even citrus fruits grow here 
as well as in any other part of the State, 
and flourish without irrigation. Table 
and wine grapes grow lavishly, and vari- 
ous species from Central America and 
Australia flourish here. Yet, withal, the 
climate, like that of San Rafael, is tem- 
perate. The pure water of Lake Lagu- 
nitas is laid on in the houses; besides, 
there are shallow and wholesome wells, 
filled from numerous springs, upon near- 
ly every lot. Of the railroad stations, 
Ross Station is the most important and 
the best-equipped between the Junction 
and Sausalito. 

One of the prettiest sections of San 
Anselmo is ‘sunnyside,’ which looks di- 
agonally across the valley, embracing 
six hundred or more acres of most fertile 
land. Shut in or almost every side by 
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Residence of Ex-Judge Dufficy, San Rafael. 


Tamalpais, his little brother, Bald Moun- 
tain, and other lofty hills, Sunnyside is a 
perpetual summerland. Acre upon acre 
here are covered with everygreen shrub- 
bery, while high up the side of Bald 
Mountain a living stream of water 
gushes forth, in the shadow of a bush- 
grown ravine, to the plain below. At 
Sunnyside are the stone buildings of the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, re- 
garded as the handsomest structures of 
the kind in the State. 

Of all the valleys none is lovelier than 
San Anselmo, end this inadequate de- 
scription cannot be concluded without a 
* rief eulogisuc mention of the Mount, so 
reverenced and beloved by every resi- 
dent. 

Not in the Lake Districts of England, 
North Wales, Switzerland or Italy, is 
there a more beautiful mountain than 
Tamalpais. Green to the summit, with 
purple shadows where the sun kisses it, 
or where its canyons are in shade, it 
has beer the theme of many a sonnet. 
There is nothing cold or severe about it 
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—like Shasta and Hood—but by grace 
and dignity Tamalpais compels admira- 
tion and even affection. The deep scar, 
seamed across its face, is a reminder 
of a rugged past, when mighty storms 
assailed it, when bloodshed and fire 
desecrated and denuded it, but when it 
stood firm, unmoved, a silent, tragic 
monument of Nature’s strength, holding 
in its embrace the lovely valleys which 
to-day look up and reverence it. 

As we leave San Anselmo and its Arca- 
dian charm we breathe a sigh of regret. 
Surely we need another Wordsworth to 
sing its beauties in the ear of Time, 
that successive ages may be the better 
for the inspiration of Nature as revealed 
here. The narrow gauge road of the 
North Pacific line takes us to Sausalito, 
the township which has been likened to 
Edinburgh or Barmouth—ihence' by 
steamer across the bay to San Francisco. 
This daily service is frequent, and from 
the foot of Market street it is only forty- 
five minutes to San Anselmo Valley. 

As one steps off the boat, and meets 
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again the roar and rush of the city, the 
exquisite peace and beauty of San Rafael 
and San Anselmo seem like a dream. 
Their quiet streets, their woodland paths, 
their noble shade trees meeting over- 
head, their grand old mountains of red- 
wood, their ideal country-seats, the cross 
and spires on convent and churches, all 
combine to elevate the mind and purify 
the senses. The valleys are full of sweet 
thoughts, breathed into the heart 
through Nature’s speechless channels, in 
every falling leaf and whispering 
stream. As the Padres in other days 
wandered through the forest pathways 
and upraised the standard of their faith 
here, so to-day, in beautiful continuity 








the soft-footed nuns glide past us in the 
twilight bent upon tender missions of 
love and pity. Surely we cannot close 
this paper more fittingly than by quoting 
a few lines from a well-known singer of 
verse, which voice the true spirit of in- 
expressible peace to be found in these 
two historic valleys. Beginning with the 
Franciscan Fathers, we close with a trib- 
ute to the Dominican Sisters: 


“And I have seen Thoughts in the Valley. 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard! 

They pass thro’ the Valley hke Virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of a word.” 








Mr. T. F. Boyd, 
Attorney. 
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238 Clark St., Chicago. 











PACIFIC (SAST 
AND 
AAS THE 


ARGEST 


CRGUIATEN 
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Swift and splendid rolling on 
the California Limited 

San Francisco to (hicago 

in 75 hours 


Santa Fe 


Ticket Office, 641 Market St. 
and Ferry Depot 
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ACTUALLY GROWS HMR 7 
ON BALD HEADS "xe 


WC gg 


fan” wane ie neni coe tee oe -y ee an san 1 oe JA pad I have more 
hair now than 1 ever had; all I did was to apply your ee ft. set oo a week, 
a 7 a gry. - wyatt 


, ~ GURES DANDRUFF 
STOPS FALLING ze 


em to Pro. —_ 
ars standing and na’ absor 
1 E a diagnosis of ‘Jor “specia er — 

mi irs coder is alcase af constructed A rend 
rful microsco _, There isno charge be -¥ i 
illsenda ea mW tion —— a pis alittle box, 

also absolute hen y youa cured DRUFF, which is 
a arow i my Prot r — asks 











= = SEND D NO MOXEY, ieee “Ue 
and find the cure. WRIT YX to 


4 that you tell rad fie 
ready partly or tota! 
ant hate Send 2c for postage PROF. J. H. bag hn 
McVicker’s 
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PLATES 
anoWE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING- 
THEM RIGHT. ~9 
Our PLANT IS MODERN.OUR MACHINERY 


) 

Ge / 
ym THE Best; our EMPLOVEES ARE CoMPETENT }j 
1 ano ExpeRIENcED IN FineR GRADES OF- 


ig 


iff \\ ENGRAVINGS. IN A WORD, WE NOT ONLY “¢ 
4) 
(d 










HAVE EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
Fine ENGRAVINGS 
h OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS,BUT THEY ARE HANDLED 
TO THE ENTIRE. SATISFACTION OF ACUSTOMER 
IN THE ESSENTIAL MATTER OF TIME 4 
AS WELL AS QUALITY. 
| 
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| SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. 














The society resort, winter and summer, 
of California; fifty minutes from San 
Francisco; sixteen trains daily each way; 
Otis. passenger and baggage elevators; 
electric lights; service, tables, and ap- 
pointments not excelled by any hotel; 
dark room for amateur and professional 
photographers. Average thermometer in 
the winter months 64 degrees, excelling 
the temperature of Mentone, the famous 
health resort of Southern France. Open 
all the year. The climate will give im- 
mediate relief to the worst case of 
asthma, and seldom fails to permanently 





nighw eles > ‘ 


26m): B. 3 
- aaa: 


cure. There is no more handsome, 
comfortable or desirable hotel in the 
United States than the Hotel Rafael, 
with its beautiful grounds, handsome cot- 
tages, elegant drives, magnificent scen- 
ery, and all forms of amusements. No 
finer tennis courts, bowling alleys and 
club house can be found. 


Rates : 
fg | Seerere rere ter $2.50 upward 
(According to room.) 
ee eer $15.00 upward 


Special rates by the month. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music 
Art, and Elocution, 
For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 


Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 
YOU can learn the 


SHORTHAN D PERNIN easily br 


mail or self-instruction. No position, no shading, con- 
nective vowel method; leads the world in shorthand. 

ree lessons; text-book on approval, Write H. M. PER- 
NIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


SANCER CURED 


Tumor, Piles, Skin and Womb Diseases, Fistula, Ulcer, 
ete. Result of 30 years experience. ecg book 

sent free. DR. D. M. BYE CO., Box 325, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (The Originators of the Oil Cure.» 














MORPHINE »: 


home. No loss of time from business. No st in 
Free sample and book (in plain sealed envelope). De- 
scribe case. DR, PUBDY, Room 51, Binz Building, 
Houston, Texas, 


OPium 
habits per- 
= oe ge 

at 





GOITRE;:: Big-Neck 
Positively Cured 
A PERFECT HOME TREATMENT. 


No Pain—No Danger—No Inconvenience. 
The discovery of an old Established Doctor. 
Thousands ¢ for booklet and 
the proof. DR. R. A. PINKLEY, 
Coitre Specialist, Box104, Bushnell, tll. 








May quickly be gained by using 
the famous ‘‘NADINE'’ New 
System of development. All 
hollow or slighted parts are 
rapidly filled out and made 
beautiful in contour. The en- 
tire form may also be developed 
15 t» 301hs more whew desired. 
Harmless, failure impossible. 
Fully guaranteed. YOU 


‘ FACE SPECIALIST UNTIL 
COMPLETED. Highly endorsed by phy-icians. 


structions, photos. references, etc., sealed free. 
clo*e stamp for pos age. 


DEVELOPMENT IS ge | 
oe | 
En- | 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1900. 
E. & 8. CALIFORNIA. 


Olive Oil. 


Stands without a peer in point of purity 
and deliciousness. 
Sold in San Francisco by: 
W. J. BRYAN, Apothecaries Hall, under 
Grand Hotel; Wm. Searby’s Pharmacy, 
400 Sutter Street; The Lion Pharmacy, 
852 Market Street. 
50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
EKMAN-STOW CO., 
No. 1 Montgomery street. 
OROVILLE CALIFORNIA 
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A. Zaliniiech & Sons 
PAPER.. OF ALL KINDS 


416-426 Sansome St., S. F. 


| Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 


BLAKE, MOFFIT 
| & TOWNE 


| TELEPHONE MAIN 199. 


55 57-59-61 First St..S F. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 

Los Aogeles. Cal. 
Blake, McFall & Co. 

Portland, Or. 











Dealers in 


Paper 


Bed Wetting | Cured 


MOTHERS should know NATURE’S treatment 
that NEVER fails to CURE ANY case of involuntary 
wetting the bed in children or old people, Strengthens 
the body and mind, and A Positive Cure. 

For information address, 


DR. A. T. NOE, Kirksville, Mo. 











to do plain needlework for us at home 
Ladies We furnish materials and pay $7 to $1U 
per week. Send stampedenvelope to STANDARD Co, 
Desk, O M.,Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 














PAINLESS AND PERMANENT nw On M = ¢ U a E 


MME, HASTINGS, B. S., 50 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
A Trial Treatment Free. Sent to anyone addicted to the use of 


M =} Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle ——- 


fore unknown and lacking i in all others. We restore the nervous and yen systems and thus remove the cau 
et) Confidential correspondence invited from all. $7. PAUL il. ASSOOIATIO NM, 4g ». YanBuren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BYRON MAUZ' 

















PIANOS 


308-312 POST ST., S. F. 
Warranted for Ten Years—SQHMER AGENCY 











